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DAVID PETERSEN - 


David Petersen 
(nterview! 


David Petersen is the writer/artist of the 
award-winning comic book Mouse Guard. 
The first series, Fall 1152, premiered in 
February 2006, followed by Winter 1152 
beginning in July 2007. (More recently, 
Mouse Guard: The Black Axe began in 
October 2010.) In December 2007 and 
2008, Petersen responded to 
emailed questions from Craig Miller and 
Dave Sim. Here, at last, is that interview! 


January 


Miller: Your disc of the colored cover 
arrived a little while back and looks just 
stunning! 

Petersen: Glad it arrived safely! Thank 
you, I had fun coloring it (although having to 
color for Dave’s level of detail was different 
than working on my own work). 

CM: In the introduction to your Fall 1152 
collection, you mention that the Mouse 
Guard story began over ten years ago as 
scribbles, then sketches, then the published 
series. Could you talk a little more about 
this evolution, and how the story changed 
throughout this process? 

DP: Well, before Mouse Guard I had a 
comic idea I had toyed with called “1149.” 
I was in high-school and all my friends and 


I were making up and drawing comics. It 
was set to be a medieval fantasy story with 
animals as the main characters, but in this 
incarnation they were all roughly humanoid 
and selected from several different species. 
I had a fox who was a thief and liar, a bear 
who was a brute, a duck butcher, a rabbit 
farmer, a refugee ferret, and so on. I may 
have drawn six or seven pages of that story, 
but it never really went anywhere except a 
back shelf in my mind. 

While in college I started thinking 
about that world again and how it would be 
fun to play in it again. The idea of all the 
animals walking on hind legs and not trying 
to kill one another for food seemed like 
the big problem for the first incarnation. I 
needed to make the whole story and setting 
seem more real and less like a Disney 
movie. First order of business was to make 
all the animals their correct size, not only to 
the landscape, but to one another. I treated 
species like races in traditional fantasy 
(Elves, Dwarves, Orcs, etc). Instead of 
having one fox and one bear and one duck, 
I'd have them sticking with their own kind 
and use the real-life characteristics of them 
as guides for "racial traits." The last step 
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was to establish the scope. What would be 
the largest creature and what would be the 
smallest. A bear seemed like the biggest 
thing I would include and the mice were as 
small as I wanted to go. Then it hit me, how 
on earth would I keep main characters in a 
story alive and part of the plot if everything 
was out to eat them? 

Mouse culture was going to take some 
real work, so I started with it. I figured that 
they would hide for the most part, making 
their existence as separate from the rest of 
the world as possible. They would build their 
settlements deep in the earth and rock and 
tree and spread apart from one another. This 
way, if a predator attacked and penetrated 
a city, all was not lost for the mice. Then 
the trouble was how to get them to not be 
prisoners of their own homes and I thought 
of Aaragorn from Lord of the Rings and the 
Ranger class from Dungeons and Dragons. 
If I had mice that would act as guides who 
could read the soil for predator tracks and 
leaves for changing weather, that could both 
solve the mouse problem and my problem 
for interesting main characters. Saxon, 
Kenzie, and Rand I drew instantly. I had a 
baby name book handy when I worked on 
projects because it was always good to know 
meanings or variations for common names. 
Saxon meant “sword” or “warrior.” Kenzie 
was an alternate of McKenzie which meant 
“wise.” And Rand meant "shield barer." 
I liked the idea that the three would act as 
one: sword, smarts, and shield. The rest of 
the world seemed like it provided more of 
a backdrop for the mice, and I dropped the 
other species characters thinking the real 


story was with the mice. 

I was still in school when all of this 
happened though, so it was very easy to get 
involved in term-papers, worrying about 
grades, and spending any artistic currency 
on my art classes. Mouse Guard built in 
my mind though. I would have little stories 
running through my head when I was trying 
to fall asleep or walking from one class to 
another. New characters would pop in my 
head, new places, it was all developing until 
almost eight years later when I had the time 
and energy again. | was done with school, 
had worked several jobs (most of which 
I knew I didn't want to do for very long), 
and figured if I wanted to draw for a living, 
Mouse Guard has a full history to pull from 
and would take very little development 
time. The Mouse Guard that was published 
in black and white was a place in the history 
of all those stories that seemed like a good 
jumping off point. 

CM: You originally did the first issue of 
Mouse Guard as a Print on Demand title 
(which really makes it the first major Print 
on Demand hit). Had you approached 
various publishers before this, or considered 
a traditional self-publishing approach (a la 
Cerebus)? 

DP: I chose the print on demand route 
because I had a little experience with it. A 
former college professor of mine wanted 
a comic to hand out at a gallery show 
featuring original comic book artwork. He 
asked several of his students to contribute 
four pages of story that he would publish 
using Comixpress. I found that while the 
turn around time on the job was not what 
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All Mouse Guard art © David Petersen 


you needed to be able to fill orders as you 
go, it was still an affordable way of having 
a low print run where you can still make a 
profit selling the book yourself. So Mouse 
Guard wasn't much of a print on demand in 
it's real sense, because I did the majority of 
the peddling and paid for it all. I think of it as 
being self-published. I think I did two orders 
of around 100 copies at different times that 
year to sell at conventions. Comixpress also 
allows you to sell the book from their site, 
but it wasn't long after they offered it that 
Archaia Studios Press offered to publish 
the book in color, so I had to pull the black 
and white from the site. Comixpresss does 
a wonderful job of printing the books, and I 
think their prices are fair, but it takes a long 
time to get an order. I heard a few horror 
stories from fans who ordered the black and 
white Mouse Guard from them and it took 
many months before their books arrived. 
| was just trying my hand at sequential 
storytelling at the start of Mouse Guard, so | 
went with a route that I could control. 

I never considered taking the concept 
to a publisher and wasn’t ready to jump in 
the deep end of real self-publishing with 
distribution, etc. I was working a full- 
time job at an antique store, I had an hour 
commute each way, my wife worked long 
hours, I couldn't spare much more time. 
Mouse Guard had to work on the hobby 
level first. I worked with friends on comic 
ideas and stories since I was in middle 
school, but I had only ever completed ten 
pages of sequential work for a story before 
Mouse Guard. I worked on the book as much 
as I could, spent what I was comfortable 
with (including my table fees at the local 
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convention), and figured if it didn't sell, I 
didn't lose my shirt or waste my time. After 
the first convention where I nearly sold-out 
ofthe book, people asked ifthere were plans 
for more. I told them I'd have something for 
them in six months at the next convention. 
And that was my plan: if people bought 
them, I’d keep drawing them, printing them, 
and selling them myself. 

It was a fluke that I happened to show 
it to a publisher. In San Diego, Bill Baker 
practically twisted my arm to lead me to 
various publishers for a little show and 
tell. Archaia Studios Press was the first on 
his list for me. Mark Smylie (publisher at 
Archaia Studios Press) had done a really 
great portfolio review for me a few years 
prior to this. I knew by that review that 
he was fair, and patient, and liked fantasy 
artwork, so I thought “worst thing that can 
happen is I'll get a review from him." He 
offered to publish then and there. I liked the 
contract, so we went into business together. 
Sim: My response to first seeing your work 
in black and white--the sketch you sent me on 
your cover letter--was the Jeff Jones quality 
to your ink line, particularly one of my 


favorite Idyll strips from National Lampoon 


that also featured realistic rodents. Were 
you aware of Jones and his Idyll strips (and 
that particular strip) at all? 

DP: I wasn't familiar with Jeff's work until 
you showed me that. Thank you, because 
the book was originally published in black 
and white I really wanted my linework to 
be strong and different, something that still 
had varied tones and textures. I pulled from 
my Printmaking knowledge and looked 
to other artists whose linework I admired 
like Rick Geary, Maurice Sendak, Edward 
Gorey, and E. H. Shepard. It then became 
difficult for me to color my work because I 
felt like it was too muddy with all the black 
linework and the color. It took a few tries 
before I figured out a blend that I was happy 
with. There are pages I certainly like better 
in color (most pages really), but there is at 
least one page per issue that it still pains me 
to color. My earliest attempts to draw mice 
were quite blatant copies of Tom Phort's 
mice. He illustrated a lovely book called 
Crow and Weasel that | was fond of, and his 
follow-up work was a re-tellng of Native 
American coyote stories called Coyote 
Goes Walking. One ofthe stories has Coyote 


sniffing out a family of mice living inside an 
old buffalo skull. I looked to his drawings 
for my first go at Saxon, Kenzie, and Rand. 
Later I had to make sure it was a style I 
could keep up myself and to make sure they 
looked a bit more cuddly, so that the reader 
would empathize with their plight. 


CM: The Diamond solicitation for the 
fourth issue of Winter 1152 lists the work as 
"kid friendly." I wouldnt disagree, though 
the series seems to have the atmosphere 
more of a classic fairy tale--complete with 
some violence and dramatic intensity--than 
what one might think of as a "childrens 
book." This brings up a couple of related 
questions: (1) Do you see the series as "kid 
friendly, "and if so, do you prevent the stories 
from going in certain directions because of 
this? (2) Does the fairy tale comparison 
seem accurate to you? 

DP: Yes, I do tailor the stories to make sure 
they do not cross the line where they become 
“adult” (although when you label something 
as "adult" everyone thinks it's full of sex 
and profanity). With every story, I feel that 
the themes build and the maturity level of 
the mice's problems and their solutions 
will become darker and more mature. Like 
with the Harry Potter books, each chapter 
in their history the stakes were raised--if 
not, the follow-up books would be boring 
rehashes of what you already know they can 
handle. I think that adults don't give kids 
enough credit when it comes to that type 
of comprehension. Dropping a book that's 
too easy for them to read and talks down 
to them only makes them less interested in 
reading and never challenges them. When 


I was younger and reading books like the 
Chronicles of Narnia, | remember going to 
my parents several times to ask for help with 
words or meanings, and I think that is the 
best way to keep children reading. I think 
when you look at the "classic" children's 
books or adventure stories you find that 
they are written in a way that blurs the lines 
between a child and adult audience. That 
is the type of book I wanted Mouse Guard 
to be. So far, few of my original story 
ideas have suffered because of it. In one 
instance I avoided showing a death scene 
“on screen" because I was worried about 
the gore. By the time I got to the hardcover 
and including an epilogue, I just showed 
that moment in flash back. I think that it 
was a stronger storytelling device that way 
anyhow. 

And I agree that Mouse Guard is like 
a fairy tale in those ways. There has to be 
some danger in these stories. If we never 
knew the Wolf had eaten grandmother, 
we wouldn't worry for Little Red Riding 
Hood's sake. I try and make a point of any 
violence I use so that it serves a purpose. 
I try to do the same with the rewards and 
happy endings, a victory without learning or 
sacrifice is pretty pointless. 
CM: Is there anything that differentiates 
the different Comixpress editions from each 
other (first printing, second printing)-- 
anything even in terms of print quality that 
collector-completists could know about? 
DP: NotthatIknow of. I didn't re-do any title 
pages for “Ist printing" or "2nd printing.” I 
think if I had, I would have been charged 
a "set up" fee for using different files. Also 
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since the Comixpress.com store was selling 
them online (true print on demand) there 
was no real edition diferentiation. 

CM: How much thought do you give to 
the other species? There was the snake and 


the lobsters and the owl, but in terms of 


population densities, mouse predators take 
up a lot of space in the real world. Or is this 
just a suspension of disbelief thing? If it is, 
I'm game. 
DP: It’s a mix of me having an idea in 
place and also suspending your disbelief. I 
think there are many large populations of 
predators in the world of Mouse Guard, 1 
even have plans to show some of them as 
a civilization in future stories, but so far I 
don't want to focus on them. Where I ask you 
to suspend your disbelief is that somehow 
the “Mouse Territories" have been cleared 
of most predators living in it--that it’s only 
when something crosses into the territories 
that they need to worry. I have some idea as 
to why the critters don't want to go there, 
but like I said it takes some suspending. 
The other reason is that if I had them 
attacked at every turn because of the sheer 
number of threats, I wouldn't have much 
time to tell a story or build characters. It 
would be hard to keep characters at that 
point, because so many would have to die 
just to make the fights seem real. 
Sim: The species seen so far have also been 
in the category of being at least relatively 
proportional to "mouse size." Have you 
given any thought to how you would have 
them interact with, say, a cow? Eisner 
tackled the problem in chapter 3 of A Life 
Force where he has Jacob "interact" with 
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Izzy the cockroach, but I don t think he quite 
pulled it off. The cockroach was always 
too big. Had Izzy been the correct size, 
proportionally, though, he would pretty 
much disappear. Conversely, to show him 
in any detail, you couldnt get a full face 
shot of Jacob into the same panel with him. 
Any solution I could come up with ended up 
pulling the reader out of the story, losing 
their identification with Jacob and Izzy 
alternately. 

DP: Jeff Smith had Ted the bug too, similar, 
but part of the gag was that you never saw 
what Ted looked like up close, he was 
always a spec. I do have some plans for 
larger beasts, even larger than a cow. In the 
same way that the reader would have a hard 
time keeping both characters in focus, I plan 
on their communication being as difficult 
for them. How does a mouse talk to a bear? 
Or a bear talk to a mouse? I have a plan on 
how to tackle that specific situation, which 
is for the Bear to never really see the mouse, 
so the voice he hears is like a whisper on 
the wind. I think for the most part though, 
creatures in Mouse Guard won't tend to be 
bigger than a wolf. It makes more sense to 
me as a storyteller that the smaller creatures 
could find a try to penetrate the mouse world 
easier than a larger animal. We also tend to 
associate owls, hawks, snakes, and weasels 
as the natural enemy to mice. 

DS: Never having done computer colour, 
I'm curious as to how you strike a balance 
between the time you put in on the black-and- 
white pages and the computer colouring. 
Dealing strickly with black-and-white, my 
guideline is "a page a day." Although I don t 


actually hit it very often, thats my goal. Do 
you try to allocate the same amount of time 
for both? Do you favour one over the other, 
and if so, which one? 

DP: I too wish I could hit the daily 
guidelines I set formyself. I tend to think of 
my art process in three parts: composition, 
pencil/inking, and coloring. I can usually get 
my pencils transfered to my bristol and fully 
inked in a day. It fully depends on my mood 
that day as to which aspect I prefer. If I have 
had a rough time doing layouts or I have a 
dent in my finger from inking, sometimes 
coloring is exactly what I need to be doing. 
Othertimes I feel like I have stared at the 
same page for so long the last thing I want to 
do is color it. I tend to let my mood dictate 
what part of my job P’ Il be doing that day. Of 
course if I just started a book and there isn't 
anything to color, I can't just side with my 
inner voice saying "I want to color today." 
I have to buckle down and draw or ink or 
write. I can color faster than I do the other 
jobs, so it tends to be something that I save a 
lot for the end of a book. I can usually color 
about four pages a day. It surely helps if I 
have been doing some coloring throughout 
an issue. To finish the last page’s inks and 
then have all those pages to color is a really 
bad feeling. I almost always color the first or 
second inked page of a book almost as soon 
as I ink it. It helps me establish a mood in 
my mind, something to refer to as I work on 
the rest of the book. 

DS: I’m sure everyone working on computer 
would love to steal your technique for doing 
rain. Care to give away the secret? 

DP: Sure. Once I have my page fully inked 
(with no rain) I use a piece of drawing 
paper over the top as an overlay. Using my 
lightbox I can see through the drawing paper 
to the inked page. I start inking (in black) 
raindrops and splashes and splatters onto 
the drawing paper overlay. That way all my 
rain marks match up with the characters and 
panel borders. I can have a trickle follow the 
contour of a mouse's face as it runs down. 

I scan the page and overlay seperately 
and convert the black linework of the 
overlay to a lighter color (for my rain I used 
a pale, almost white, yellow). I also set the 
opacity of the rain to around 80%, so you 
can still see my inkwork on the page through 
the rain. 

I am using the same technique for the 


snow in Winter 1152. I use cotton swabs 
to blot spots of ink onto the drawing paper 
overlay, making sure to not overlap any 
snow with a character's eye or other focal 
point. For the snow, I don't change the 
opacity after I alter the color from black ink- 
spots to white fluffy snow. 

DS: How do you manage the infinite- 
-or nearly infinite--number of choices 
available in computer colour? I'm thinking 
particularly of the fact that you can "save" 
a "finished" page and then strip colour out 
or add it back in, which isn t something you 
can do with actual watercolours. Sometimes 
I think thats all that saves me: that I cant 
add more colour. How do you keep from 
endlessly "finessing " everything? 

DP: Part of what keeps me from endlessly 
working on my pages is that they are due to 
my publisher. I think I’m also of the mindset 
that I just wouldn't want to continue to 
redo work to make it “perfect” or to find 
perfection in that way. I want to move on 
to the next panel, the next page, the next 
issue. I do find the ability to tweak the color 
at any point in the coloring process to be 
very helpful though. Sometimes I'll have a 
specific color scheme in mind when I start 
a page and halfway through I'll realize that 
the tones all need to be more yellow or 
darker, or I'll need a contrasting color. I can 
very quickly alter the base colors and get a 
sense of what the final color scheme will 
look like. I get a lot of comments about how 
much my color work looks like traditional 
media, but I know that I am able to handle 
lighting effects, subtle tones and imagined 
color better digitally than I ever could in 
watercolor. 

DS: How are you doing at keeping track 
of your continuity, place names, and things 
like that? Do you keep track of basic factual 
stuff with maps and things, or is most of it 
still in your head? I had Michael Loubert s 
map from issue 2 on in Cerebus, and it sure 
helped me keep track of things. 

DP: So far, so good. I keep a copy of the 
hardcover and all the current issues at my 
desk for quick reference. I have the map of 
the mouse territories just to the left of where 
I work too. I did a lot of background work 
for a Mouse Guard Role Playing Game, 
and I keep the .pdf file on my computer's 
desktop so I can quick reference those 
details as well. I have had a few ideas about 
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connections I'd like to make in future stories 
with specific characters or places that will 
affect current continuity, so I have a bunch 
of notes all tucked away close by so I can 
take a gander at those too. I hope I won't 
make any continuity mistakes, but if I do, 
I'll try and write an explanation for them in 
the story (either a character mis-spoke or 
was uninformed, etc.). 

CM: You've completed Fall 1152 and are 
working on Winter 1152. Two questions: (1) 
at the end of the first full cycle of seasons, 
does the Mouse Guard epic end, or do you 
simply continue forward with Fall 1153 
(or have you even thought that far ahead)? 
(2) Is there a thematic reason, storywise, 
for your having started the story in the 
fall? I'm thinking along the lines that fall 
and winter align themselves more toward 
death-and-dying themes, while spring and 
summer represent rebirth and growth. 
Should readers be looking for these kinds 
of subtexts in each section, or was the fall 
beginning somewhat arbitrary? 

DP: The third Mouse Guard series planned 
will break the season tradition. It will be a 
prequel story that chronicles several years 
of the history of the character the Black 
Axe. After that the fourth planned book will 
also be a prequel, dealing with the Winter 
War that is referenced several times in Fall 
and Winter 1152. And there are more stories 
planned after that where the heroes will be 
the mice readers are familiar with from Fall 
and Winter 1152. 

I started the Fall book in the season 

of fall because I like fall. Growing up in 
Michigan, Fall was a beautiful time of year 
with color, fresh apples, cool nights. It's 
my favorite time of year. I also liked the 
play on words of “fall” where the story is 
taking place in autumn, but also the Guard 
stumbles a bit and has a fall. As for Winter, 
yes, the theme of death and desolation was 
definitely in mind. A main character dies in 
Winter, and I knew that story had to be told 
in the icy cold bitter winter. 
CM: The pace of the final chapter (issue 
6) in Fall 1152 was quite faster than the 
more leisurely pace of much that had gone 
before. A lot happened there. Obviously the 
climactic battle was coming to a head, but 
did you feel constrained to fit everything into 
that issue? Did you have any temptation to 
add a seventh issue to the story? 


DP: I was still learning about pacing when 
I did Fall 1152 (I’m still learning now). 
I think if I was to extend it, a lot of what 
ended up in the epilogue would have been 
fleshed out and made into a seventh issue, 
but my contract was for six, and I figured 
I could tell those bits in the epilogue. I’m 
always struggling with what to show in an 
issue. How many pages something should 
be. I tend to spread out the slower moments 
of the story, and tighten up on the faster 
action pieces. It seems like a strange way 
to do things, but I worry that if I did the 
opposite, the action wouldn't seem fast- 
paced and the subtle quiet moments would 
be lost all together. 

CM: Mice have a long tradition in fantasy 
stories (including animation), and they are 
usually on the side of good, often representing 
the “everyman.” Mickey Mouse is probably 
the most famous, but there are many others- 
-The Rescuers movie, for instance, or in the 
Redwall series of books by Brian Jacques. 
And in a very different vein, there is Art 
Spiegelman s Maus, in which the mice were 
the oppressed Jews. As you began working 
on Mouse Guard, were you thinking much 
of the past history of the use of mice in 
storytelling and how your own work carried 
on that tradition? 

DP: I tried not to think too much about 
what others had done before me with mice, 
because I wanted the Mouse Guard mouse 
culture to be something as original to my 
ideas as possible. I think the “everyman” 
quality really rings true with them (which is 
odd because of how they are viewed as pests 
in real life situations). The theme of Mouse 
Guard really deals with how not to just 
survive horrible conditions and in danger, 
but how to thrive and live a real life. If I 
had used another animal or even humans, 
the sense of danger and vulnerability 
wouldn't be there. Since they are mice and 
we know how fragile they are in the wild 
against predators, we root for them. And 
the mice of Mouse Guard do some pretty 
brave acts showing true heroism that I don't 
think would be as impactful if they were 
something other than mice. In that sense, 
I do carry on a tradition that goes back to 
Aesop and beyond. 
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Thou Good and: Faithful GCerebite 


by Bryan Douglas 


WELCOME Y WORRIED 


BACK, O DAVE SIM 
FAITHFULEST IS A 
OF THE , MIGOGUNIST? 
FAITHFUL! , NEVER. 


FATHER oF A 
YouN@ GIRL, T CAN 
ASSURE You HE ISN'T. 


| Rocers. you DoN' T 
HAVE A DAUGHTER. 


No, You HAVE A 
PowDER BLUE 

MUSCLE CAR THAT 
RUNS ON CORN LIQUOR, 


SNIFF! 


BE A 
M\SOGUNIST, 


JUST No! NO! DAVE'S 
Like ||d49T A HARD, HARD 
HER OLD MAN! HE MAY 
SEEM HATEFUL 
AT TIMES.. 


But THAT'S 
Just BECAUSE 
HE'S HARD, 
J | HarD, HARD! 


THEN © 


L TAKE YT You 

COULDN'T RESIST 
SIGNING A CERTAIN 
ONLINE PETITION.. 


E WAS LEFT ASHAMED 


AFTER READING DAVE'S 
ASSESSMENT oF HIS FAN 
MAIL AT THE TIME. 
FLATTERING To HIS 
FACE , DISAVOWING EE- 
HIND HIS BACK. 


TRUE, WE WERE NEVER. 
FALSE- WITH THE MAN 
IN THAT WAY, BUT 
WE HAD ULTERIOR. 
MOTIVES oF OUR OWN. 


REMEMBER? —THAT SIDE 
PROYCCT Te RUN DAVE 
FoR. HIGH OFFiIcE-? 


GOING Te DE 
TAKE 


d si 
K aes PROJECT? 
SANAONT bacs curl 


WE LEFT DAVE SIM ALONE, 
To FockS ON POLITICS 
HERE IN "TEXAS. 


WHERE WE'VE HARDLY 


THUS BEGAN MY ULTIMATE- 
LY VICTORIOUS Zolo 
CAMPAIGN FOR Pog- 
CATCHER ! 


f X WHAT'S ANY 
Rigut! ae THIS 
S Got To Do 
WiTH 


CEREBUS, 
-THOUGH 7? j 
4 


TWTED A MURDER “INVESTIGATION, 


YES! RATHER LIKE Ñ 
THAT WEEKEND WE 
SOLVED SAM CooKE'S 
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Dave Sim 


David Lynch 


David Foster Wallace 


3 Daves 


For the past fifteen-plus years (since the 
publication of the first issue of Wrapped in 
Plastic), three artists in three different media 


have dominated my attention: filmmaker 
David Lynch, cartoonist Dave Sim, and 
writer David Foster Wallace. I assume that 
it’s coincidence that all three are named 
David/Dave. 

Is there some common theme in these 
three Davids’ works? At first glance there 
doesn’t appear to be. Wallace and Lynch 
share some obvious thematic concerns, as 
do Wallace and Sim. But Sim and Lynch 
seem virtual opposites--both as artists 
themselves and in their finished works-- 
and having DFW as the connection doesn't 
count. This is not some Seven Degrees of 
Kevin Bacon game. 

Though Cerebus and Lynch's works 
are dramatically different, the similarities 
between DFW and Sim are interesting, 
especially in light of Oblivion, Wallace's 
most recent (2004) collection of short 
stories. Though ostensibly eight individual 
stories, the first-person narrators and 
themes in each are so similar that the book 
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almost reads like various parts of a single 
life (almost). The narrators share DFW’s 
obsessive eye for detail and analytical 
accumen. They can discover minute 
paradoxes of life that would escape most 
other observers. At times their observational 
skills are so profound that readers may 
wonder just how the narrator can even know 
some of the things he’s recounting--such as 
what’s happening inside a certain building 
at the moment the narrator watches from 
another building across the street during a 
business meeting. 

The irony, however, is that while 
these narrators have incredible powers of 
observation and concentration about what 
they’re focused on, they seem to miss the 
most important events that surround them. 


1] finally got around to reading (and re- 
reading and re-re-reading) the book (which 
is why this essay appears now and not seven 
years ago). Also, Pll admit now that I have 
not yet read Infinite Jest or The Pale King 
(though they are on my list), which accounts 
for why they are not mentioned below. 


This theme finds its most direct presentation 
in “The Soul is not a Smithy,” an intense, 
complex story about a man remembering 
a hostage situation he experienced in 
his fourth grade civics class in which a 
substitute teacher, while writing notes on the 
chalkboard, suddenly started interspersing 
those notes with “KILL THEM KILL THEM 
ALL." Eventually the students escaped, 
all except four, who stayed 
behind (for various reasons) and 
witnessed the chilling and violent 
conclusion. But as the man retells 
the story years later, most of the 
information about that event came 
not from his own recollections, 
but from media accounts and 
friends’ comments. Even though 
the narrator was in the classroom 
the entire time, virtually none of 
the events registered with him. 
Has he blocked out the 
horror of that day? Possibly, but 
the evidence is that he missed it 
simply because he wasn’t paying 
attention. Sitting next to the 
window (which he was usually 
forbidden to do, but he switched 
seats because the regular teacher 
was absent that day), he spent 
the class time  daydreaming, 
creating little dramas of his own 
as he stared out the window 
and watched a 
distraught blind 
girl crying for 
her dog who 
had escaped 
and was running 
loose in the 
snow. Missing 
the horror 
of his own 
situation, — the 
narrator’s own 
dramas became 
violently 
horrific in their 
own right. 
The  narrator's 
obliviousness 


David Foster Wallace 


In 2005, Wallace delivered a 
commencement address? to Kenyon 
College, and his theme was the very thing 
he was working with in his Oblivion stories. 
He said, “[T]he most obvious, important 
realities are often the ones that are hardest 
to see and talk about...[T]he single most 
pervasive cliche in the commencement 
speech genre...is that a liberal arts education 
is not as much about 
filling you up with 
knowledge as it is 
about quote teaching 
you how to think. If 
you're like me as a 
student, you've never 

liked hearing this, 
"PE. and you tend to feel 
E" — MEUM a bit insulted...since 
d [you believe] that 
you already know 
how to think....] have 
come gradually to 
understand that... 
learning how to think 
really means learning 
how to exercise some 
control over how and 
what you think. It 
means being conscious 
and aware enough 
to choose what you 
pay attention to...” 
(Emphasis mine.) 

And that s 
what got me thinking 
about Cerebus in 
general and Cerebus in particular, 
especially the Minds chapter, because 
this is one of the very themes of the 
Cerebus/Dave conversation. Cerebus 
does not have the special powers 
of analysis and observation that the 
DFW narrators have, but he does have 
focused powers of concentration (as 
does the “Smithy” narrator). It’s just 
that Cerebus focuses completely on the 
wrong things, whether it was hoarding 
gold (“simply for the sake of hoarding 
gold,” p. 196) as pope or focusing on 


JAKA WAS 
AUWAYS YOUR 
PANACEA -- '/- 
JAKA WAS WITH 
CEREBUS EVERYTHING 
Woy? BE OKAY. 


to his own 

situation matched his obliviousness to the 
despair his father felt while trudging through 
a bleak, monotonous job. 


Jaka throughout his entire life. But 
these were distractions (“Jaka was 


Later collected in book form and titled This 
is Water. 
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HER LANCING BECAUSE 
YOU WOULD FIND HER 


AND STILL iT 
WASN'T ENOUGH 
STILL iT WOULD 
NEVER BE 
\ ENOUGH 
| n 


| LANCING INTOLERABLE, 
\ T ELIMINATEP YOUR OWN 
\ VIOLENT NATURE FOR 


/ 
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always your panacea," p. 136). Cerebus 
didn't *understand anything," because his 
nature was essentially self-centered: "your 
inner nature remained--your ignorance, 
your insensitivity, your self-absorption." A 
sty on Cerebus's lower eyelid creates some 
“hightened awareness" in the aardvark, but 
even that doesn't create any enlightenment 
in Cerebus--soon afterward he's lusting 
after Jaka again. Even his attempts at moral 
progress are self-centered: fearful of dying 
“alone, unmourned and unloved,” he vows 
to be “a lot better....Everyone is going to be 
Cerebus’ friend. Everyone. When Cerebus 
walks down the ‘Royal Mile’ to Wallis 
Castle, everyone will say, ‘Hiya, Cerebus,’ 
‘How’s it going, Cerebus?"..."We love you 
Cerebus!” ‘Howdy, Cerebus!’  'You're 
looking mighty fine today, Cerebus!” (pp. 
282-283) 

But of course this newfound morality 
is shortlived, as it contains a central flaw: 
Cerebus’s attention is still directed inward 
in a self-centered way, and not outward to 
others (note that Cerebus isn’t asking others 


TOY, CER 


I HATE TO 
OUR... 


YOUR (NNER 
f NATURE REMAINED -- 
\ YOUR /ENORANCE, 
YOUR (MSENSITIVITY, 
(YOUR SELF- ABSORPTION 
YOUR... 
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how they are doing, or that they are looking 
“mighty fine"). It's a path that can lead only 
to solipsistic despair. Even after Cerebus's 
talk with “creator Dave" and his experience 
of “hightened awareness," he still lacks self- 
awareness. As Wallace puts it, "its a matter 
of my choosing to do the work of somehow 
altering or getting free of my natural, hard- 
wired default setting which is to be deeply 
and literally self-centered....People who can 
adjust their natural default setting this way 
are often described as being ‘well-adjusted,’ 
which I suggest to you is not an accidental 
term." 

The process of becoming “well- 
adjusted" in both Cerebus and Oblivion 
is tied to the narrator himself, though the 
mechanics differ because the Oblivion 
stories are told in first-person narration, 
while Cerebus is ostensibly third- 
person, at least until Dave appears. Dave 
introduces himself to Cerebus (pp. 129- 
130) as “your creator” who created the 
aardvark “originally, to make myself rich 
and famous” and that he keeps telling the 
story out of “basic curiosity” to learn what 
choices Cerebus will make: “Will you 
improve as you go along? Get worse? Stay 
the same?” (pp. 256-257). Dave explains 
to Cerebus that Cerebus has missed out on 
his destiny because he was not in possession 
of a special sword, helmet, and medallions 
when he met the Pigts (which happened way 
back in issue 5). In essence, Cerebus got 
off path very, very early in his adventures, 
and that misstep created a series of domino 
effects--"aftershocks to your fractured 
destiny," Dave tells Cerebus (p. 197)--that 
became insurmountable. 
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Cerebus would appear to have an 
advantage over the Oblivion narrators, 
who have no Dave of their own (i.e. 
David Foster Wallace) to enter the story 
to set them straight (although in “Good 
Old Neon"--a chilling story (in light of 
Wallace's suicide) of a man describing his 
after-death experience--a “David Wallace," 
friend of the narrator, appears at the end). 
These narrators are trapped in their own 
mental mazes, unable to access any larger, 
objective reality? And yet the results are 
the same: Cerebus's encounter with Dave 
is ultimately not helpful. Even immediately 
after his encounter and his inability to get 
beyond his own self-absorption, he decides 
to have Dave send him from Pluto back to 
a tavern in Estarcion. Dave, breaking the 
"fourth wall," turns to the reader and says of 
Cerebus, “Whatta maroon. What an ultra- 
maroon!” (p. 285). 

This inability to break out of a pattern 
or cycle of bad choices is the theme of 
David Lynch's 1997 film Lost Highway. Its 
bizarre storyline mystifies most first-time 
viewers: jazz musician Fred apparently 
kills his wife Renee and ends up in prison, 
only to transform (while in his cell) into 
auto mechanic Pete. After he's freed, Pete 
hooks up with Alice, who is played by the 
same actress (Patricia Arquette) who played 
Fred's wife. It doesn't turn out any better 
for Pete as it did for Fred, which is the point: 
Fred/Pete are trapped in a loop of poor 


?Except, as noted above, for the narrator 
of one story (“Mister Squishy”), who 
inexplicably appears to have some sort of 
omniscient abilities. 


WHATTA 


decisions--in this case because of Renee/ 
Alice. Lynch is famously tight-lipped about 
interpreting his films for viewers, but he 
did admit to interviewer Chris Rodley, “No 
matter which place you first start walking, 
eventually you’re going to walk into 
trouble--if you’re walking with the wrong 
person.” Meaning Arquette’s character? 
“Yeah.” (Chris Rodley, Lynch on Lynch, p. 
232) 

And yet ultimately Fred’s flaws cannot 
be blamed on someone else; they are his 
own: Like Cerebus, his obsession over a 
particular woman (Renee/Alice; Jaka) blinds 
him to his own failures. In an interview 


NINH PHI R 
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with David Lynch (published in Wrapped in 
Plastic #65, June 2003, p. 4), John Thorne 
and I asked Lynch about (among other 
things) characters being "trapped" by fate: 


WIP: Henry is like a lot of your 
characters in that hes trapped-- 
or at least believes himself to be- 
-and seeks a way of escape. ls 
he trapped by fate, or by his own 
failings? Hes definitely caught 
between some forces--are those 
self-imposed? 

Lynch: | don’t really want to talk 
about that. In a general way, if there 
is any "trapping," if is our own 
doing. That's true in Eraserhead 
or anywhere. [Emphasis mine.] 


All three artists--Sim, Lynch, and 
Wallace--utilize dreams and dream-like 
segments as a possible way for their 
characters to escape their predicaments, but 
these attempts sometimes create even more 
problems and rarely produce solutions. In 
Lost Highway, Pete's appearance could be 
seen as Fred's dream while languishing in 
prison, but even in dreams he cannot escape 
his fate. In Wallace's "Smithy" story, the 
narrator's daydreams do indeed shield him 
from the traumatic events taking place in 
the classroom, but the dreams themselves 


become just as violent, if not more so. His 
nighttime dreams were not much better: 
“I had begun having nightmares about the 
reality of adult life as early as perhaps age 
seven" (p. 103); they dealt with the soul- 
sapping monotony of day-to-day office 
work. “I acknowledge that I could never 
convey just what was so dreadful about this 
tableau of a bright, utterly silent room full 
of men immersed in rote work.” As the 
dream goes on, the narrator’s perspective 
changes from observer to participant, and 
he becomes one of the working drones. 
Interestingly, in the middle of the 
Cerebus/Dave discussion in Minds, there 
is a dream-like “what if’ scenario in which 
Cerebus asks Dave to re-work aspects of 
his (Cerebus’s) life so that the results can 
be better. Of course, the request involves a 
life alongside Jaka. After Dave has revealed 
that Jaka hadn’t been in love with Cerebus 
since the greenhouse incident (back in High 
Society), Cerebus asks Dave, “You could 
make Jaka love 
Cerebus THAT | j 
way." But 
this ends badly. 
Cerebus asks 
for additional 
changes (longer 
hair for Jaka; 
Jaka's | being 


t 


Bill Pullman (Fred) and Patricia Arquette (Renee and Alice) in Lost Highway. 
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Kyle MacLachlan (Dale Cooper) in Twin 
Peaks. 


happy to stay with Cerebus “no matter 
what"), and these also have disastrous 
results because no matter how the outward 
circumstances changed, Cerebus's “inner 
nature remained" (as noted above). 

For all three artists, dreams, then, 
become not pathways to change, but 
revelations of the essences of the 
characters.* At first glance, one might point 
to FBI Special Agent Dale Cooper's use 
of dreams in Twin Peaks as the example 
that breaks the mold. His dreams present 
themselves as symbol-laden riddles that 
ostentibly will guide him in solving the 
murder of Laura Palmer: “Crack the 
code, solve the crime," Cooper says. But 
in the end this is indeed consistent with 
the other presentations of dreams, for 
Cooper's essential nature does not need 
changing. The dreams simply provide 
him information, which is what they do 
elsewhere. Cerebus’s Minds scenarios 


‘Dreams and daydreams also play in vital 
role in "Oblivion," the collection's title 
story, but in all honesty I’m still trying to 
figure that story out.... 
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also provide information, but that 
information is not helpful or comforting 
to Cerebus because he refuses to learn 
from it, the inevitable result of his self- 
centered nature. 

If there is, then, any common theme 
in the works of Sim, Lynch, and Wallace 
(the search for which is, admittedly, a 
completely arbitrary exercise), it might 
be this: their characters’ own blindness 
about their own failures to focus on the 
important things around them--things 
that require them to see beyond their 
own self-centeredness--play a part, 
perhaps even the major part, in their 
own destruction. As Dale Cooper said, 
“We must always pay strict attention." 


*This is slightly out of context. The full 
quote is, "When two separate events 
occur simultaneously pertaining to the 
same object of inquiry, we must always 
pay strict attention." Nevertheless, 
the character of Cooper is pretty much 
always paying strict attention. «) 
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Absurd and arbitrary comparisons? In- 
triguing connections? Somewhere in- 
between? 
editors @followingcerebus.com! 


E-mail us your thoughts at 
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Max Southall Interview: 
a 30-year Journey with Dave Sim 


Max Southall’ friendship with Dave Sim began 
back in the late 60s as a fellow comics fan in 
Kitchener, Ontario. It continues to this day as the 
producer of Cerebus TV. When the opportunity 
arose, we could not pass up the chance to talk 
with someone who had such a long history 
with Dave. Even better, Max turned out to be 
interesting in his own right. As a result, what 
was originally going to be a brief conversation 
ended up being an extensive interview. We hope 
you're as fascinated with the discussion as we 
are. 

Because of the loooong delay between the 
publication of Following Cerebus // and 12, 
Craig Miller s interview with Max began on 
July 23, 2009. (Yes, 2009.) Fortunately, the 
conversation focused on the late 60s through 
early 2000s, all of which haven t changed much 
since '09. A follow-up was conducted on April 
13, 2011 (the break is noted below). 


Thanks to Max for a generous amount of 


time in both the interview itself and in helping to 
edit it along with Dave and Craig. 


Miller: Is this a good time for you? 

Southall: We're just going through all this stuff 
in our ancestral home here [in Canada]. It's kind 
of interesting, because we've actually discovered 
Dave Sim memorabilia. 

CM: Really! What kinds of stuff are you 
uncovering? 

MS: Back around ‘69 or ‘68, there's Comic 
Calendar, which Dave published and mailed to 
his two subscribers, I think, at one point. It was 
mailed even though he didn't live that far--a few 
blocks away. It's actually folded and typewritten 
with my name and address. It was a true fanzine, 
done with a purple spirit duplicator. There's some 
artwork with comic book characters current 
at the time and some reviews of the particular 
issues that we were interested in. 

CM: Comics coming out from the major 
publishers? 

MS: Mostly. We did review things like [Dick] 
Giordano at Charlton and [Wallace] Wood at 
Tower (Sarge Steel, THUNDER Agents) and 
I had rediscovered some later issues of these 
fanzines some twenty years ago--and I had given 
them to him, but these even more obscure ones 
were more deeply buried. Some of this stuff we 
did together. 

CM: He sent me a fax on how you guys met--it 
was in July of '69 when he saw your name in an 
issue of Detective Comics. 
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MS: I wrote it in 1965, and the letter was 
published in early 1966. I would send letters off 
to National Periodical Publications in New York 
City--I think it was on Lexington Avenue then- 
-and I imagined a giant comics factory, kind of 
like what Stan Lee called the *Marvel Offices." 
It was mostly just a secretary in an office, and 
everyone under sixteen that came in would 
imagine that there was this vast Bullpen behind 
there. /Laughter] 

So yeah, I got this letter published, and I 
remember I had written about this Batman solo 
story without Robin. And I remember one of 
my catch-phrases was, “It was Batman who bats 
best with me." I preferred the non-Robin stories. 
[Fredric] Wertham had nothing on me. So I guess 
that's what Dave's referring to. 

CM: Were you also interested in writing and/ 
or drawing back then, or were you mainly just a 
comic reader? 

MS: I’m finding tons that I wrote and drew 
back then. I don't know what happened, but I 
saved the world from having to read this stuff. 
It's voluminous, and I guess it's well-written and 
drawn for what it was, but I definitely saved the 
world, by withholding it, from the prodigious 
output of an absolute hack! /Laughter] I may 
have been a child prodigy, but I’m afraid it was 
like one of those guys who plays the piano at five 
and impressed everyone, but then it never really 
gets much better. 

CM: Thirty years later and still plays like a five- 
year-old? 
MS: Yeah. 
nevertheless.... 

What happened was, | had gotten bristol 
board, india ink and suplies like that, so I was 
doing splash pages and covers of my favorite 
heroes of the time, kind of emulating what [the 
artists] did. Looking at it now, and the titles I 
had, it was melodrama. I think in one story I had 
Batman blinded or something, so the title of the 
story was going to be-- 

MS/CM: [almost simultaneously] “Blind as a 
Bat!” [Laughter] 

MS: Bathos versus pathos. 

CM: It seems like fans around that time divided 
themselves pretty seriously into “Marvel fans” 
or "DC fans." Did you have a preference? 

MS: I really liked Batman. I didn’t like 
Superman so much. But I liked the Flash, 
Green Lantern, all those kinds of Julie Schwartz 
projects. Yet, the strange thing is, I actually did 
have Fantastic Four, Spider-Man, The Hulk, all 


A prodigy at twelve, but 


those as well. As I remember, our family was 
a little stricter, so Marvel Comics, for some 
reason, weren't as acceptable to my parents. 
It's really unfortunate, but some of these, like 
Amazing Fantasy 15 and Fantastic Four #2, 
disappeared because I really wasn’t supposed to 
have those Marvel Comics. The parents must 
have been emerging from the era when they had 
all those hearings on crime comics. Batman was 
questionable but seemed more innocent than the 
overblown stuff they had on the covers of the 
Marvels. So DC seemed safely boring in a way, 
or middle of the road, whereas the Marvels were 
more cutting edge, and of course we all know 
that DC was the monopolist, and Stan and the 
other guys collaborating with him were trying to 
move in and find some way to compete. Dave 
was rather into the DCs back then as well. 


io 
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Looking at Stan's work now, going back 
on it, some of it's really good, but some of it's 
just--. The thing about it was, a lot of the stuff 
would just be a lot of scenes of the heroes and the 
villains punching. Sometimes the plots weren't 
that good. There were a lot of fight scenes, and 
then it’s continued next issue. I didn't really 
find that particularly enjoyable. I liked to read 
things where there was some kind of character 
development. So Ditko's Spider-Man was pretty 
good, and Lee and Kirby's Fantastic Four was 
good too, because you had the Thing, the Yancy 
Street Gang, and other quirky plot aspects. Dave 
appreciated that too. 

CM: Dave mentioned that he just walked over to 
your house out of the blue. 

MS: In those safer days, when the reader wrote 
in, they used to publish the city address. 

CM: Right. So he goes over, and you werent 
home, but your dad took down his name and 
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number, and you called later. 

MS: My dad used to refer to him--I don't know 
if Dave even knows this--my dad used to refer 
to him as Alastair, I guess because of the movie 
actor Alastair Sim, who played Scrooge in the 
old movie. That's really funny, because when 
Dave did his Christmas reading on CerebusTV 
of Dickens's 4 Christmas Carol, acting out all 
the voice parts, I took the opportunity to fade in 
some of Sim's images from his role as Scrooge in 
the early movie. 

CM: Were you surprised to discover another 
comic fan in the small town of Kitchener? 

MS: We had several stores that people who 
collected comics frequented. One was the Regina 
Book Exchange on Regina Street in Waterloo. 
And then there was the KW Book Exchange, 
which was further down King Street toward the 
direction of the 401 in Kitchener, and which was 
also the subject of a segment on CerebusTV. 
So there were places where you'd have comics 
come in, and you'd go through and look at them. 
What would happen is, when you found these 
places, you'd find that other guys, kids, were 
there. They would be your competitors. When 
something new would come in there'd be a mad 
rush to be the first to get to go through it and 
pick out the best, because you'd sometimes find 
unexpected treasures in that. You'd find what are 
now collector's items, because this was before 
the real big price inflation. Some of this was 
coincident to around the time 
that George Henderson in 
Toronto at Memory Lane first 
opened. It was revolutionary- 
-the first comic book store in 
Canada. And let's not forget: 
the longest running comics 
store in the world at the time, 
our friend Harry Kremer's 
Now and Then Books, was 
there in Kitchener, and Harry 
was right there with us at the 
beginning. So you'd run into 
these other kids, and some 
odd ducks who were more 
than kids! 

What would happen 
was, there’s be a frenzy where 
you'd see them grabbing this, 
grabbing that, and you'd grab what you could, too 
And then you'd ask, “Well what do you have?” 
You'd end up going to their place and see their 
collections, things like that. A rough consensus 
would develop sometimes where there'd be an 
agreement, "I'll collect these, and you collect 
those, and if you run across the favorites that 
I’m interested in and pick them up for me, then 
PI do the same for you.” So that’s how I had 
already met some other people who were already 
collecting comics. 
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CM: Often kids who start collecting and then do 
their own writing or drawing begin publishing it 
themselves. Did you start-- 

MS: Years before around 1961, my father who was 
a high school principal in Owen Sound, would 
bring home reams of foolscap, basically 8-1/2 
by 14 blue-lined paper. I would end up folding 
them over and stapling them into a simulacra of 
comic books. They weren’t quite the right size, 
but I would end up drawing illustrated stories and 
comics in them with my own characters that I had 
developed, funny animal things like Super Cat, 
and Orangie, Captain Mousetro, Midsummer 
Moonshine Jr., a tiny kangaroo character--things 
like that. I created whole stories. I must have 
been drawing those from the time I was younger 
than eight years old. I still have the first comic 
I had that inspired all of that, Mighty Mouse in 
Outer Space. Still a classic! 

Once I got into the more adolescent style 
of male superhero comics, I started drawing 
some original ones and also did Batman covers 
and things like that. I guess when Dave came 
over, I had a cupboard in and on which I had 
pin-ups of these bristol boards, large ones, 
which I had penciled and then used black ink 
with pen. Actually we salvaged that cupboard 
just now. They were like an uncolored black 
and white enlargement of a comic. From his 
elated reaction, I surmised Dave hadn't really 
considered that people you would meet did this. 
The other day he told me that 
he had talked to some of his 
friends before he met me and 
asked, "Why don't we publish 
our own comics? Why don't 
we draw our own?" I think 
he said people looked at him 
kind of askance, responding 
less politely that, “What the 
heck are you talking about?” 
So when he met me, all of a 
sudden here was somebody 
that was doing that. 

It was kind of ironic. The fact 
that I had done this--he was a 
few years younger than me-- 
ended up inspiring him to start 
doing these fanzines, some of 
which we collaborated on. 
CM: So you started working on them together: 
MS: Right. More than twenty-five years ago, I 
discovered some of this squirreled away, when 
Dave had already become famous in the industry 
for his success with Cerebus, and also he was 
quite well known for his outspoken advocacy 
of self-publishing and artists’ rights. I got into 
the computer business--I became a computer 
scientist, an engineer, had my own company and 
that made some good money. Later I became an 
IT director with a Fortune 500 company. When 
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A young Dave Sim (photo by Max Southall) 


I discovered this juvenalia, I thought, “This is 
great stuff. I’m going to take this to Dave after I 
call him up to arrange for our annual lunch at the 
Walper Hotel in Kitchener." 

Also, there was a great guy named Harry 
Kremer, who helped Dave get his start in 
publishing with the Octoberfest comics, featuring 
Uncle Hans. It's a little-known fact that Harry 
actually was a ringer for Hans. I came to know 
Harry well beginning with those early collecting 
days and remained a close friend of his right up 
until his untimely death. Everytime I came into 
town we'd renew our acquaintance. I had the 
privilege of giving him the gift of a website for 
his store in the early days ofthe web. And we had 
Dave in common. 

CM: When you and Dave collaborated, were 
you working on the same stories, or did each of 
you work on your own stories and then publish 
them together? 

MS: I’m not sure if we collaborated on any of 
the drawings or not, or we simply did our own 
and contributed articles, and then published 
together. I’m not sure who did what. It’s kind of 
hard for me to remember now, because I did my 
own as well. In ‘66 I had, like The Batcave Times 
and other things like that during the popularity of 
the TV show--which I didn't like very much, but 
it allowed my interest in comics to seem more 
mainstream and gave me an audience of an entire 
school population! 

CM: How long were you publishing fanzines? 
MS: Back then, Ontario had a five-year high 
school program. Most locales you go from grade 


nine through twelve, but there at the time they 
had for those who were planning for university 
an extra year. In grade thirteen, more than 
three-quarters of the way through I left for Los 
Angeles, California. I remember one fanzine 
in California, Pacific Comics, with a decidedly 
undergorund cast. However, around 1975, when 
I came back from Los Angeles, microcomputing 
still hadn't been invented, so that wasn't yet what 
I was doing, but I had a journalism degree. So 
now I was working at papers and for magazines, 
but I was constantly trying to interest the 
publishers and the editors wherever I went in 
Dave's Beavers comic. 

I have layouts, renditions and colorings 
from that era where I would promote that to those 
guys. 

CM: Were you very successful in generating 
interest? 

MS: | did, but it was difficult, and I was now 
trying to earn a living myself, and there was a 
recession during that time. Eventually Dave 
convinced a publisher I had earlier solicited to 
publish it based on a year's strips in advance. 
Dave then moved away from The Beavers and 
started the first issues of Cerebus, and that began 
to catch on. And I was busy earning a living 
in Toronto. I was in a side gym business for a 
while. I did bodybuilding when I was a kid, so 
I was emulating the superheroes by developing 
my muscles. 

It’s humorous now, but a few years ago on 
the Internet, I was absolutely mortified to read 
about myself in connection with Dave and those 
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earlier years where we attended that same high 
school. Basically it was saying that he did all this 
comics stuff together with this Max of the terrific 
Batman collection, but daily at the high school 
Max completely ignored him in the hallways! 
Honestly, I don't recall that, but reading it, I 
was absolutely mortified. How terrible! He 


"If [Dave] said he was going to 
go to issue 300, | believed he was 
going to do it." 


was explaining how at first he was hurt, but 
then he learned that because he was a couple of 
years behind me at school, seniors didn’t talk to 
sophomores. I want to clarify that here in the 
pages of Following Cerebus, as long as we are 
making dubious recollections. My explanation as 
a person who lived and breathed comic books for 
a time must be, “You KNOW I wasn't ignoring 
you, Dave. As you know, in high school, WE 
HAD TO BE IN OUR SECRET IDENTITIES. * 
CM: When things were rolling along on Cerebus, 
were you keeping up with what was going on, at 
least with his career, or were you on a completely 
different track? 

MS: When I was in Kitchener and then Toronto 
from 1975 to 1980 or so, I did keep in touch 
with Dave, but during the eighties I really got 
into designing computers and that sort of thing, 
and my own interests shifted into animation as 
well. My brother Jamie Oliff was an animator 
for Disney--he was brought from Toronto to 
Burbank and worked for Disney and now is a 
freelance animator down there. He's done stuff 
like Family Guy and directed his own great 
animated film. In the years since the late eighties 
Dave and I have kept in touch, and he was 
comping me all the issues of Cerebus. I thought 
I missed the final issue 300 when I moved from 
Miami, Florida to Oregon, because it came out 
right during the transition when I was moving. 
So I never got to find out what happened after 
faithfully following all those issues! I had joked 
with Dave about that, and when we got together 
at his studio, all of a sudden he presented me with 
a copy of issue 300! And now, I find I already had 
it in an envelope forwarded and unopened. 

CM: Early on in the series--I forget around which 
issue exactly--he announced that this would be 
a 300-issue series. Some people thought it was 
a joke--“He’s just throwing out an arbitrary 
number "--and others thought that maybe he had 
a plan. Did this sound to you like something he 
would do, or did it seem out of character? 

MS: The thing is, Dave was pretty young when 
we met, but one thing he did do, he published- 
-if you look at all the materials that I had and 
I gave to him, fanzines and so forth, even from 
the beginning they were complete, well-written, 


and he followed through on everything. And 
then when he did The Beavers, he did a whole 
year of strips. People would say, "It'll start out, 
but then it'll peter out because he won't follow 
through.” But Dave actually prepared ahead 
of time a whole year's worth of strips, which 
impressed the publisher enough for them to be 
printed. He was the kind of guy who always 
followed through, so even when the stuff was 
free, or he only had those two subscribers with 
Comics Calendar, they still came out on time. 
So he did have that kind of drive. 

And you gotta’ remember something else 
about Dave, and I think this is perfectly right. 
I mentioned that I left high school in grade 
thirteen, just before graduation really. But Dave 
ended up leaving high school in grade eleven. 
Now you know he's an intellectual. When you 
look at his book shelf, he's got everything from 
Dostoyevsky to Malcolm Muggeridge to Norman 
Mailer and F. Scott Fitzgerald, and everything 
else. So in the pages of Cerebus, it was obvious 
that he was an almost mainstream if very original 
academic intellectual. And then his letters pages 
became--well, I read those more attentively than 
anything else over the years! 

So right from his origin issue, he's been a 
guy you can take seriously. If he said he was 
going to go to issue 300, I believed he was going 
to do it. In my opinion, he said he was going to 
issue 300 not because there was any doubt that 
he was going to get to issue 300, but because, 
isn't that enough? There's got to be a time to 
say, enough is enough. Otherwise it just goes on 
forever, and you're a prisoner of it. That's the 
way I took it. I never disbelieved that he'd go to 
issue 300. I just thought he said a thing where, 
hey, I’m going to stop doing this at that point and 
move on to something else. But that has proven 
as difficult as Nimoy protesting he wasn't Spock. 
CM: Do you keep up nowadays much with 
what 5 going on in comics? 

MS: I always looked at it occasionally. It 
waxes and wanes, with the subjective quality 
of what's current. I remember Dave's comment 
when the overheated comics boom collapsed, 
when there was an over-saturation of the market 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen years ago. He noted 
that if they're asking why sales are in the toilet, 
the answer must be because the stuff is real s-- 
-. [Laughter] Okay? So there's that kind of 
issue. I always kept up with it to some degree. 
I follow what's happening more closely with all 
I get sent because of my involvement producing 
CerebusTV. But to be honest, regardless of its 
ultimate importance, the people who are really 
interested in this stuff the way I was when I was a 
kid, they're folks that are doing something that's 
not adding any harm to the world like so many 
things. We could say so many accomplishments 
in the world, no matter how intellectual or much 
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effort they took, it actually would be better for 
mankind if they never happened at all, because 
they're ultimately destructive. One thing we 
could say about the guys who collect comics 
and maybe are a little over-enthusiastic--having 
way too much fun--they’re harmless. They're 
not violating anyone. For the world we live in, 
that's actually a compliment. You know what 
Hippocrates admonished--first, do no harm. 
At least that's what comics fans--and creators- 
-aren't doing [harm]. Some modicum of 
excellence emerges, like anything else in popular 
culture. There's a lot of dross, but there's the 
entertaining and insightful that's cutting edge and 
has the right to be called art just as legitimately 
as anything else. 

Dave is really a Canadian treasure. Now, 
because he's chosen to remain sequestered in 
Kitchener, Ontario, perhaps he hasn't been as 
famous even in Canada as he should have been. 
If he'd relocated to New York or Los Angeles-- 
or Portland!--they'd be vying to put his papers 
in every university in Canada. But nevertheless, 
he has his reasons for headquartering there. For 
all their vaunted national sensitivities, Canadians 
have long had this odd thing where they seem 
to recognize their own only when they leave- 
-and then condemn them for it. Paradoxically, 
he's sometimes gotten as much condemnation as 
if he had left! Dave could have left any time. 
He could have signed contracts with Hollywood 
or any of the those other things his peers have. 
He could have done all those same things, but 
one thing about him is, there's an integrity to his 
character as well as to his art. If you've read all 
the stuff that he's written about self-publishing 
and creator's rights and how he stood up for it 
when it seemingly wasn't important and it sure 
wasn't popular to do so, you could see that he's 
been willing to stick to his guns and do it his 
way, even when it definitely wasn't in his best 
economic interest or even his best career interest. 
So you've really got to recognize that. And once 
a guy's career has gone this far, and he's doing a 
lot of things, including some of these potentially 
great new things that we're promoting, breaking 
new ground--even though he's firmly rooted in 
recognizing and promoting many of the artists of 
the past like Al Williamson and others-- 

CM: Alex Raymond, Stan Drake-- 

MS: In a lot of ways people now haven't 
recognized those seminal contributions. They've 
been forgotten. Dave has, in my view, surpassed 
them intellectually. Even though they may have 
been making a lot more money for their time 
than he is, he surpassed them in terms of artistic 
integrity and development. He's brought comics 
graphics into the modern age and brought it up 
to a level where it can stand with any other art 
form. He really has. He doesn't say this; I do. 
But what he's also done is brought out into the 


modern open these great names from the past that 
weren't acknowledged as anything but trivial. 
He's brought them along with him and cast them 
in a new speculative light in people's eyes. I 
think thats a tremendous accomplishment, 
because some of what was misleadingly 
considered trivial has been forgotten, and people 
haven't realized how | influential they have been 
until someone like Dave decided to get interested 
in this and point it out to us. doing a new flourish 
on it and a new pastiche to boot. 

CM: You mentioned Daves remaining in 
Canada, and I wonder if you see anything 
quintessentially Canadian about either Dave 
the man or Dave the artist? Or would he and 
his work have been much the same if he'd been 
American or European or anything else? Do you 
see anything in him or his work that epitomizes 
his coming from a smaller Canadian town? 

MS: I'm a dual citizen of the United States and 
Canada, and so I moved wherever my interest 
took me. I liked a lot of things about America- 
-the greater emphasis on individual choice and 
freedom of expression is a great promise. The 
unique perspective of the American Bill of 
Rights doesn't exist in Canada. In fact they 
have human rights tribunals here in which, if 
you publish something not to the liking of the 
reigning literary and intellectual tax-funded 


"If [Dave had] relocated to New 
York or Los Angeles, they'd be 

vying to put his papers in every 
university in Canada." 


Grand Poobahs, they haul you before that. When 
someone republished those Danish cartoons 
that depicted Mohammed as a violent person, 
the person who did that was hauled before the 
Human Rights Commission as violating people's 
human rights. It's basically censorship. As much 
as we might wish for people to consider the 
negative consequences of their own speech, it's 
still their right to say it--in America--and if they 
can afford it, to be heard! 

CM: “Human Rights Commissions" sound 
strange to someone whos lived in America all 
his life. 

MS: Yeah, but now we've got our own 
proscribed and circumscribed thoughts and 
speech. Since 2001 there are certain things that 
weren’t acceptable to say. 

CM: Sure. 

MS: [Former University of Colorado at Boulder 
American Indian professor] Ward Churchill 
got pilloried for likening some of the people 
who worked at the World Trade Center as "little 
Eichmanns." I think he meant, though his 
language was careless and inflammatory--and 
cruel--that as bureaucrats they were far removed 
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from the knowledge of the consequences of 
their commercial actions on people far away in 
other countries. They pushed paper but knew not 
what that did, but others thought they knew, and 
reacted violently. And Churchill had his own 
wounded sensitivities as an American Indian 
that aren't mainstream. So as Mark Twain said, 
in our country we have those three unspeakably 
precious things: freedom of speech, freedom of 
conscience, and the prudence never to actually 
practice them. We observe them in the breach 
sometimes--idealize  them--more 

thaninthemain. But 


nevertheless, 
for better or worse, there isn't 
that kind of polity in Canada. One thing about 
Dave--early on he's always been a purist, if not 
an absolutist, for the right to free expression, 
even of ideas that he himself didn't agree with. 
I really think that Dave would be hauled before 
the Human Rights Commission if his novels 
and comic books were more on the radar. The 
self-appointed thought police probably still 
think this is not even worthy of recognition. We 
had a letter to CerebusTV like that--that it was 
beneath the reviewer's notice, because of Dave's 
involvement! 
CM: I wondered about that, because at times, 
in a letters column or wherever, he would joke 
about it. You know, "One of these days, don t be 


surprised if--." But it would be couched in terms 
of, "Nobody up here gives me the time of day. " 
MS: Sure. If he had become more famous in 
America, if he were back in Kitchener, I wouldn't 
be surprised if they'd be saying, *Well this is like 
Andrew Dice Clay, and we don'ttolerate that kind 
of thing in Canada." Because some of Dave's 
views are, admittedly, not even ones that I share. 
But whatever his views are that he expresses in 
his writings and his art quite seriously, in life he 
can be the most respectful, nicest person, 
even to people that you wouldn't think 
he would be. So tolerance is really 
intellectual foreplay, and he's been like 
that. It's funny--some of these things 
showed up--you could tell that tell he 
was going to be like that. And he's 
fulfilled that promise. But I know 
too that he's sacrificed a lot--maybe 
more than he even realizes--to keep 
doing it his way. I don't know how 
much people know about that, but 
his personal life hasn't always been 
something that's just been one 
happy thing after another. 
CM: That wouldnt surprise me. 
And even within the Cerebus 
work, there were parts where 
he knew it would be a crowd- 
pleaser, and sales were up, and 
then you hit those low stretches 
where people are going to 
start turning away, and yet he 
kept with the story he wanted 
to tell, instead of wanting 
to please the crowd at the 
expense of the story. I have 
a lot of respect for him for 
getting through the story 
that he wanted to tell and 
take the highs and lows of 
sales with it. He wouldnt 
manipulate the story to get the 
highest possible sales at every point. 
MS: That goes right in with his whole view of 
independent creators’ rights and his own idea of 
the artistic integrity of the creator, because his 
comics’ stories are not dictated by nameless 
boardroom directors in a faceless corporate 
entity. They do have the integrity that they were 
done by a particular creator and some of his 
collaborators, but who are not taking advantage 
of the reader in terms of philistine manipulation. 
As time goes on, I predict that Dave is going to 
assume an iconic status that will match anything 
that Kirby or Ditko or any of these other leading 
people did. But it will be in an iconoclastic way, 
ironically, because they did mostly work for 
hire, and he didn’t. But look how important he 
is in encouraging others through our CerebusTV 
venue, as well as his own continuing artwork, 
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through which you can see how he's taking 
things in new directions that really haven't been 
done before. 

CM: I was somewhat surprised when, after 
Cerebus 300 came out, there wasnt this huge 
uproar of acclaim from the industry. “Its done, 
and now we can appreciate the masterpiece as a 
whole.” While there were a few articles here and 
there, it seemed like most of the industry pretty 
much shrugged. Maybe the major acclaim will 
come in time. 

MS: Right. Well, that’s going to happen. Here 
and there we’ve heard some major voices that 
have acknowledged it. I think that assessment is 
already percolating, if just beneath the cultural 
surface. But you’ve got to remember that in some 
ways, Dave’s stuff, because it was published 
serially, is of piece with the same vehicles used 
for the great Russian novels. Take Dostoyevsky. 
We think, oh, they’re so intellectual, who could 
read those? So if you’ve even read him (or claim 
to have) you’re seen to be some sort of highbrow. 
You’ve got to be reminded, though, his novels 
were hugely popular at the time, published 
serially in weekly magazines, printed cheaply 
and sold to the masses. So I guess you could 
say that speaks something to how uninformed 
Russian peasants really weren’t, in the most 
backward of European nations, back in those 
years, but at the same time, that’s kind of how 
Dave’s art was presented. With Dostoyevsky’s 
best writing too, and Dickens, and others. They all 
were published serially, so when the run ended, 
there wasn’t this sense, of, “How magnificent.” 
Like what Raymond, [John] Prentiss, and [Hal] 
Foster were printed on, it was considered trivial. 
Anticipating [Marshall] McLuhan prematurely, 
these were messages mistaken for their medium. 
They were bought and sold cheaply and printed 
on the quality of paper that one wraps fish in the 
next day. Comic collectors now like to keep 
their pulp pristine, so we’re not wrapping fish 
with Cerebus, but there is a sense of, “Okay, 
that’s done.” And look how Dave’s gone in new 
directions--his spiritual dimension, which has 
become so important to him, his exploration 
of that. We’ve both got that realization of its 
ultimate importance. And so I’m learning from 
Dave, although his perspective is different from 
my own, as I think all of us should be from 
each other. He has things to share through his 
experiences, maybe even a mystical side. We 
really haven’t heard about that. Maybe there will 
even turn out to be Sufi connection. (Shades of 
Porky Pig and the whirling dervishes!) There’s a 
whole depth here waiting that he hasn’t plumbed 
yet. So why concentrate on Cerebus and that 
kind of thing? That’s going to stand on its own, 
even run after you as you try to get away from 
it. I can see Dave in maturity coming to his full 
power of expression, going in a direction that’s 


going to blow us all away. 
CM: I finally got around to reading Judenhass 
a few weeks ago and was blown away. He’ still 


finding new ways to create great stories. Eisner 


did it for fifty years, and I guess Sim will be 
like that too--no matter how long he’s creating 
stories, hes going to be an innovator and not 


just do the same thing over and over again. Hes 
finding new ways to tell new kinds of stories, and 


it 5 kind of exciting. 

MS: Yep. Well I didn't really fully answer your 
question about the Canadian/American thing. I 
mean, I have American citizenship, and Dave 
is a Canadian, but Dave is a guy, even though 


"As time goes on, | predict that 
Dave is going to assume an iconic 
status that will match anything 
that Kirby or Ditko or any of these 
other leading people did." 


he's chosen to remain in Canada, who certainly 
isn't in the perceived majority left-liberal view 
that permeates the Canadian mainstream, even 
its so-called Right. I would find describe him 
gravitating towards a more neoconservative 
viewpoint if we're thinking in American terms. 
I used to be a Republican--trying to live it down 
lately, as an independent--but I voted for Barack 
Obama, possibly because I thought he was the 
best Republican running. Watch out what you 
vote for, you might get it! In other words, some of 
our things have gotten so out of whack, and Dave 
and I would disagree on that, that I believe it 
actually violates some of the things that America 
meant to me and why I went there. It's still not 
the America of American values and ideals that 
I signed up for, that we've gotten over the last 
ten years. In some ways I think Dave is more 
sympathetic to the direction it's taken than I am. 
In some ways I feel that's accounted for by Dave 
not actually having had to live in America as it's 
become rather than what we fantasize ourselves 
to be (and is sometimes idealized by others); he's 
been in Canada. 

Canadians tend to blame America for their 
problems and be obsessed with America: “What 
are they thinking of us?" Or if someone like 
Homeland Security Secretary Janet Napolitano 
misstates that "the terrorists came in through 
Canada," when they really came in through New 
York with valid visas, when somebody misspeaks 
themselves like that, then all of Canada is in an 
uproar and demanding an apology. And we in 
America didn't even hear about it! The Canadian 
media, they hear the word “Canada,” and it's, 
“America said something about Canada," and 
they're all upset. But Americans are saying, 
“What are you talking about? We didn’t even 
know about that. It didn’t mean anything. Who is 
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that obscure talk-show host on that local station, 
anyhow?" 
CM: A while back in Spectrum / interviewed 
Canadian writer/actor Rick Mercer, and I said, 
"Sometimes I get the sense that Canadians are 
obsessed with what Americans are thinking, 
and whether we like Canada or not. But most 
of the time we think Canadians are kinda' like 
us, and we dont have anything against you." 
He said, "Yeah, the thing about Canadians is 
we re obsessed with the few differences our two 
countries have instead of the larger things that 
bind us in commonality. It’s kind of like you re 
the elephant and we're the mouse in the same 
bed, and we're always afraid you're going to roll 
over and squash us. " 
MS: There is this whole thing, and I know it 
well but politically there is an expediency 
for Canadian politicians, whenever things 
happen that stir the population up and there are 
problems, to try to blame it on Americans. That's 
historically true--whenever politicians are under 
pressure, they shout, "External enemy!" Michael 
Moore made a joke about that at the expense 
of those on both sides of the border, with John 
Candy in the movie “Canadian Bacon.” 
CM: Sure. Castro S been doing that kind of thing 
Jor decades! Just blame America for whatever 
problems you're having in your own country. 
MS: Right, right. And there's plenty to blame. 
I'm kind of in agreement with Howard Zinn, 
who wrote A Peoples History of the United 
States. Even as a (paleo)conservative, I find his 
analysis accurate. His prescription I might not 
agree with, but the criticism is valid. Most of 
the Canadian population lives within a hundred 
miles of the United States border. In some sense 
they are pressed right up against the border, with 
their noses against the window, staring in. I tell 
Americans, when they think of Canada, that they 
think, *Oh yeah, it's all those nice people up there, 
a lot like us. So polite. The cities are clean. Eh? 
And instead of saying ‘F off,’ they say to you, 
‘Take off, eh?'" It's like the "eh" is a question, 
like even when they tell you off, they ask you 
if it's okay. (Dave has done what I regard as an 
abysmal impression of the Mackenzie Brothers, 
late of Saturday Night Live, for CerebusTV. As a 
Canadian in America, | wince and hope no one 
watching will detect my vestigial accent.) 

Now actually, they're really not that polite, 
I can tell you. They're capable of violence-- 
look at hockey--and every perversion associated 
with America is there, too. They've had all their 
guns taken away by the government, so only the 
criminals and the police get to shoot now. But 
there's this inferiority complex-- 
CM: Thats the word I think Mercer used-- 
“You've put your handle on whats going on a lot 
in the minds of Canadians. " 
MS: I had a computer company We 


manufactured computers here, and we wrote our 
own software, our own firmware. Everything we 
could do was made in Canada. People, even our 
own government, which has a “Made in Canada, 
buy Canadian" emphasis that we participated 
in, would tell us, when we were competing for 
business, “Well, a Canadian company couldn't 
possibly do as good a job as an American one." 
And they hadn't even looked at it! And I can tell 
you that that just wasn't so. At one point what 
we did was we opened an American office, and 
we started saying we were American, and then 
we started getting more contracts. 

CM: So these were contracts with American 
companies or other Canadian companies? 

MS: With the Canadian government, even! 
CM: So even the Canadians were preferring the 
U.S. companies! 

MS: Right. (Would that were still even the case 
now, with so much being offshored outside North 
America.) They’re criticizing America as a matter 
of form, but then when it comes to someone really 
deciding to do something, to hire Canadians 
and get Canadian programs and stand up and 
do everything to a degree there that had never 
been done before, then they’re thinking, “Well, 
it couldn’t possibly be as good as the Americans 
do it.” But all you gotta’ do is move it to the 
USA. But the reality is, American or Canadian, 
everybody puts their pants on one leg at a time. 
As the arch at the border crossing touts, true 
ethnically at one time, “Children of a Common 
Mother." In fact, when I went to UCLA, I found 
that Canadian high schools, in the upper years, 
were teaching things more advanced than the 
first undergraduate years of American university. 
So Canadian public education, and the level of 
knowledge, is certainly equal if not superior to 
anything Americans do. But nevertheless there’s 
this fear that the Americans are superior. 

And I do believe that Americans have a more 
aggressive national personality--it's a historical 
pedigree. It goes back to the Revolution. You had 
people that decided to be loyal to the monarch, 
and people who said “No more, we won't do 
it. We're going to do our own thing.” So that 
unleashed a kind of dynamism. Democracy 
here [in Canada] is much less vibrant. There 
are huge problems with American democracy, 
principally the problems of wealth buying power 
and legislation, but still, in Canada you don't 
get to recall anybody here once elected. Arnold 
would still be pumping iron at Venice Beach 
instead of having been the governator. They can 
call the elections whenever they feel like it, as 
long as it's within a seven-year period. So they 
call the elections when they feel that things are 
going well for them. There's no separation of 
powers, so Canadians often say, "Well, we're 
less corrupt than the Americans, because we 
always read about all these guys getting arrested 
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Meegwun Southall in the Cerebus TV post-production studio. 


in the USA in government scandals, and we 
don't have that in Canada." But having been a 
Canadian government contractor who suffered 
for not paying them, I can tell you bribes are paid 
and with impunity, if in a typically Canadian 
restrained manner. As Al Gore claimed about his 
fund-raising calls from the White House, “There 
was no governing legal authority.” So it’s just as 
corrupt, if not more hypocritically, but because of 
the historical evolution from monarchy, you’ve 
got a parliamentary system in which there really 
isn’t a way to have the kind of accountability that 
sometimes happens in America. 

I do believe America would be better 
governed than Canada--and Canada is in fact 
better governed--if only we hadn't become 
imperial at the behest of our elites. We've got 
700 military bases around the world, and we 
don't understand why people get mad at us. We 
wouldn't tolerate one U.N. soldier in our own 
country, but our boots are everywhere in the 
world. So that's kind of a more Canadian thing, 
to eschew imperialism, which given the similar 
history of continental conquest could be seen 
as self-serving hypocrisy. Canadians tend to be 
smug and feel superior to Americans in these 
particular things, but again the wealth that's here 
is built a lot on selling natural resources and 
some manufactured goods to the United States, 
so a lot of the perks and benefits of the health 
care system and so forth wouldn't be possible 
unless there were all these sales to the capitalist 
United States. And I know Dave agrees with me 
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about that aspect of it. 

CM: Well I know when I was talking to Mercer 
about this, it was more television-oriented, 
because his shows would occasionally make 
jokes about how Americans think that Canadian 
television is all junk, and this was around the time 
that The X-Files was being filmed in Vancouver, 
and Kung Fu: The Legend Continued and La 
Femme Nikita were out of Toronto, and some 
other things, and I told him that to the extent 
that Americans think about this sort of thing at 
all--and most don t think about where television 
shows are filmed--but to the extent that they do, 
they think of Canada as being the place where all 
of this cool, off-beat stuff gets made. 

MS: And you have Second City and John Candy 
too. So many American actors are Canadian. I 
would sit with my friends in Palo Alto, California, 
and I would say, “Hey, there’s--.” And they 
would say, “Yeah, we know, he’s Canadian. You 
don't even have to tell us." /Laughter] Leslie 
Nielsen, Raymond Burr, Michael Fox-- 

CM: Isn't Kiefer Sutherland from Canada? 
MS: Oh yeah, and he's not only from Canada, but 
his father is Canadian actor Donald Sutherland, 
and thus by marriage his grandfather is Tommy 
Douglas, the Social Credit Party founder, who 
really brought universal national single-payer 
health care to Canada and was a compassionate 
prairie preacher who abhorred barbaric practices 
like torture. It's like he was from Canada--but 
which makes his appearing in 24, as a poster 
boy for the efficacy and justification for torture, 
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essentially promoting torture, an abomination 
or betrayal of everything he came from. 
Nevertheless, I loved his performance in Dark 
City. 

CM: That was spectacular. 

MS: But when I see him doing 24, I use the 
accent his character used in Dark City, and 
repeat his line from it, *I have betrayed my own 
kind." /Laughter] Well this is kind of going 
far afield, but Dave is one of those Canadians 
who's definitely not anti-American. He's 
proudly Canadian, but he's his own guy. He's 
a human being, so it really wouldn't matter 
if Dave was from England, France, or Italy, 
or the United States, or any of the European 
countries, or Australia, or anything. There's a 
universality in the variety of human personalities 
that's independent of nationality. Moreover, the 
overseas sales of Dave's works is really taking 
off, confirming an appeal without borders. I 
believe that what he would have produced would 
have been essentially the same in character 1f not 
idiom. It comes from his own unique identity, 
and although we're all influenced by where we 
are, he was never a guy to follow the crowd, but 
always someone to follow his own inner light. 
And that happened right from the time he was a 
little kid, the first time I met him. 

CM: Thats great. Well, I've kept you longer 
than I intended to, but you were so interesting I 


just let you keep going! 


MS: I could share lots more about Dave, but 
how about if we leave some of that to future 
episodes of CerebusTV--and Cerebus Archive-- 
and Following Cerebus, hopefully? I know it's 
been a real joy for him to share with us the joy of 
his past accomplishments, and the promise of all 
the things to come. We appreciate Dave so much 
on a personal level quite apart from the idea 
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that he's this rather famous 
comic artist. 

You know, Craig, 
I should interview you! 
You're such an interesting 
guy yourself with all the 
things you've shared with 
me that you're up to. 
CM: Well, I dont know 
about that. The short 
version is that after doing 
some comics in the late 80s 
and early 90s, I started my 
David Lynch/Twin | Peaks 
magazine Wrapped in Plastic 
with John Thorne in 1992, 
my everything-else (film, TV, 
comics) magazine Spectrum 
in 1994, and Following 
Cerebus in 2004. 
MS: I’ve followed some of 
Lynch's cinematic work. 
CM: I'll send you a set of Following Cerebus. 
Some things you'll probably find interesting, 
and others you be asking, "Whats this doing in 
here? " 
MS: Well I like it when people do unexpected 
things. That's why I agree totally with Dave 
about the whole Hollywood thing--it's like 
there's got to be this huge explosion at the end, 
and everything's so predictable. You go the the 
movies, and it's this sensory experience--like 
being on drugs, if I can imagine that correctly-- 
because as far as plot goes, it doesn't even matter. 
The interesting thing about Dave is Dave does 
not have television. You go through his place, 
there's no TV, no radio, no stereo, nothing. Well, 
there is the Sony Handycam used to create his 
CerebusTV segments that I like to edit way, way 
down! I myself gave up television completely 
in 1989. I kept a monitor and the ability to play 
tapes or movies and stuff--I love Fritz Lang’s 
Metropolis, things like that. As a comic book 
guy, subtitles come naturally. But no way am 
I subjecting my brain to this manipulation and 
anxiety-producing stuff that leads you totally 
to materialism. Dave and | were joking about 
it the other day. I told him my neighbors in 
Miami, Florida were completely flabbergasted 
when I said, “Well, I don't watch TV.” And 
they said, “Well then how do you know what 
your neighbors are thinking?” /Laughter] Dave 
laughed: he got it right away. That’s just it-- 
they’re not thinking, as we would understand it, 
for themselves. If I have to watch television to 
find out what my neighbors are thinking, then 
it’s not their thinking I’m finding out about, but 
someone else’s higher up the chain.. 
CM: With your background in computers, I 
assume that, unlike Dave, you are online though. 
MS: I didn't discuss this too much with Dave, 


but yeah, I’m well connected with the Internet. 
We have servers in aggregated high speed data 
centers, and I’ve managed Internet providers. 
I believe that's the way to deliver publications 
now, too--but paying attention to the payment 
aspect. I was encouraging him to do the self- 
publishing thing without Diamond, whose 
distribution monopoly in my view makes them 
a de facto publisher, but without the legitimate 
functions that a publisher can give creators. | 
really do believe he ought to do the on-demand 
printing distribution that you can order over the 
Internet, such as Logan DeAngelis's ComiXpress 
and KaBlam offer. It's especially good for what 
for any number of reasons the distributor doesn't 
want to carry. There's still going to be a demand 
somewhere out there among the seven billion on 
the planet for these things, and you could meet it 
that way without a lot of upfront costs. I think 
he's concerned about how to scan these negatives 
and pick up all the fine lines and everything for 
a reasonable cost. That's one of the issues in 
getting it into an electronically-reproducable 
format that he was concerned about, and he's 
trying to do some of that now himself. I know 
this is the way to deliver media in the future, but 
Dave is a purist. I hope he isn't an absolutist in 
this! What he's working on now is so fantastic- 
-it’s getting featured on CerebusTV and is often 
auctioned on eBay--so how can anyone say 
point-blank, “Well, you should be using digital.” 
You’re not going to be Leonardo Da Vinci just 
because you have advanced graphics software on 
a computer. A hack will still be a hack even if 
he’s producing high-tech crap. 

CM: Thanks a lot for your time. 

MS: Great to talk to you. 


Thats where the initial interview concluded. 


has gotten much more creative; the first episode 
was somewhat stiff. The camera’s an old friend 
to him now. Familiarity doesn’t breed contempt. 
CM: Was Dave on board from the beginning, 
or was he thinking he'd try it for a couple of 
episodes and then it will fall apart. 

MS: Well, it did fall apart on the first episode! 
What actually happened was, we taped this 
episode with him during the summer thinking 
that sort of thing would be the extent of our 
involvement. I have three children who are really 
talented in combining technology and art. I’ve 
taken them all to computer science labs without 
mishap since they were very young. My youngest 
son Meegwun is an adept in programming 
languages and Internet technologies. Dave 
engaged Meegwun to do the technical end of 
Internet video streaming for Cerebus TV, which 
turned out to be quite an effort--more than John 
or Dave had envisioned, that not being their own 
areas of experience. It’s a huge effort to do the 
shows in themselves, but it takes a whole other 
additional expertise to transform it to where it’s 
streamed out on the Internet. It’s not the same 
technology or exact experience of a social 
networking sharing site like YouTube. It’s more a 
“Back to the Future” dedicated broadcast station 
paradigm, adapted for the Internet. We’re feeling 
vindicated now, despite some initial criticism of 
Dave’s choice, because this is the model that’s 
increasingly in use to distribute commercial 
programming that gets paid for. We want people 
to watch our ads, in our case, even though the 
show is free. This works to that end. 

The other guy that got involved in the 
editing is an extremely talented photographer/ 
artist named Dave Fisher. He’s got good 
personal computer hardware, and has done great 


"[Dave is] proudly Canadian, 
but he’s his own guy....There’s 
a universality in the variety 

of human personalities that’s 
independent of nationality." 


When Following Cerebus /2 was gearing back 
up for publication, Craig called Max again for a 
brief follow-up conversation on April 13, 2011: 


CM: So whose idea was it originally to do 
Cerebus TV? 


MS: A Special Forces military trainer from 
North Carolina named John Scrudder, who’s 
a real advocate for--as well as fan of--some 
incredibly talented comic artists. As far as I 
know, John contacted Dave and proposed the 
initial concept--he felt that the Internet world 
would be remiss in not having Dave’s presence. 
I think his enthusiasm is what got Dave into 
it. When I was there in Kitchener in July and 
August of 2009, we spent an afternoon taping 
an episode of this protean Cerebus TV with my 
daughter and wife. 1 didn't really know what 
the ultimate disposition would be at that time, 
but having done documentary work myself--] 
attended UCLA film school--I experimented 
showing Dave shots from different angles. Dave 


editing, but didn’t have the requisite knowledge 
or experience to take it to the Internet service 
level. In other words, watching television is not 
the same as producing it--and producing it is not 
the same as broadcasting it, either. Because of 
his relative youth, when problems developed, his 
credibility was at stake, so I got more involved at 
that point. 

Dave [Sim] was worried that all of his 
own credibility that he’d built up over the years 
was being ruined by Cerebus TV, because he'd 
made so many announcements about it in so 
many venues and the anticipation for its debut, 
fixed to a specific date and time, had built to a 
frenzy. And then, what had happened was that 
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what was being produced by the editing process 
back in Kitchener, even though it was really 
great footage, wasn't technically suitable to be 
transformed into the type of video that could be 
streamed across the Internet. I then got really 
involved, so Dave agreed, “We’ll give it another 
try.” The letdown had been so great he didn't 
hold out much hope. 

But we purchased a lot of equipment here 
locally [in Oregon] to emulate what it would 
look like going out over the Internet, and set 
up a whole Internet stress system that could 
exhaustively test various computers, operating 
systems and browsers, from Windows to OS X to 
Linux, and every kind of software that we could 
find that would be capable of playing the show. 
We went through it and exhaustively tested the 
process and wrote up help guides and how-to 
documentation. Exhausted is just how we felt 
with a new air date approaching. | wish it had 
been the very first one that came out, but it did 
work--as expected. It's a lot like herding cats 
sometimes, and people being puzzled by the 
technical aspects of it. Dave recently said in one 
of his blogging back-and-forth dialogues with 
cartoonist/animators Mike and Blair Kitchen 
and with Jimmy Gownley of Amelia Rules, that 
the technical improvement that's occurred has 
grown even more with Season Two. We do strive 
to innovate and improve. But really it's probably 
just that streaming technology has become more 
widely adopted by computer users and so viewers 


are more familiar with it. 

CM: Well, I did wonder about the logistics 
a bit. Is Dave doing most of it in Kitchener, 
and he 5 uploading it or whatever to you, or 
what? 

MS: The Kitchener production turned out 
to be very stressful with so few persons 
attempting to manage so much. The multi- 
talented Dave Fisher was doing a lot pre- 
production and then editing, then sending it 
to us. It turned out to be a whole lot more 
work than anybody had ever dreamed of. 
It’s a simple enough concept--at least for 
rocket scientists--but on what amounts to a 
shoestring budget compared to the industry 
standard costs, you're still presenting what 
looks like it's costing a lot of money. And 
you're doing it with people who were 
doing it for the first time. It was harder 
than anticipated, and the process takes a lot 
longer than expected. Then Dave Fisher 
ended up ill in the hospital--due as he said, 
to having to do so much under pressure-- 
so what was going to happen to the show? 
We were relying on this one guy with an 
incredible work ethic that exceeded even 
extraordinary physical stamina. 

It turns out that Dave's video 
camcorder can use a memory chip as well as 
a hard drive to store video, and you can copy 
your hard drive video onto this little tiny memory 
chip. He could send it out to our facility, and 
then we could pull all the footage off and use the 
equipment we have here to do basically the same 
thing that Dave Fisher did. It was contemplated 
as an interim fix at the time while Dave Fisher 
was in the hospital and then recovering, but it 
turned out that the amount of work that all of us 
have to do on this is so heavy that we ended up 
alternating each week. Dave Fisher would do one 
week, and then I would do the next. We have 
to design and engineer the website to handle 
the technical requirements--and then there are 
publicity and content updates. This has ended up 
taking a lot of time that I’m sure Dave didn't take 
account of when the project was first conceived. 
Along with the others, we've been working more 
than forty hours a week trusting that the public 
will like it enough for it to be profitable. With 
this economy, things that would be a slam dunk 
in terms of success before 2007--and hopefully 
after 2011--are much more difficult. Comic 
book stores have been closing across the country. 
Borders [bookstore] closed. At the same time, 
there's a lot of business happening on the 
Internet, but it's difficult for people new to the 
medium to learn how to make the transition and 
to generate sufficient money. We are entertaining 
investment. 

CM: So what kind of traffic is the site generating? 
MS: Around January 2010, I think for our initial 
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monthly rate we were getting 20,000 hits. That 
doesn’t exactly translate into 20,000 viewers- 
-every image that’s loaded from the site counts 
as a hit to a pair of eyeballs. By November, 
that number was over 500,000, which is pretty 
spectacular growth, and that trend has continued 
since. Publicity is very important. When we've 
done a lot through forums, targetted partners 
and YouTube and Facebook, then we get a 
tremendous boost in hits. If the publicity doesn't 
synergize, the hits reflect less growth. So we've 
found it's really important to keep that promotion 
going--we want that to be viral. At the same 
time, when viewers go to the site, especially for 
the first time, we want to make sure what's there 
doesn't disappoint them, that it's compelling. 
And it's important that we have a new episode 
up every week consistently and that it schedules 
regularly and predictably. All this follows Dave's 
philosophy of succes for self-publishing, applied 
to this new medium. 

CM: All right, thats good. Well, this interview 
will appear in the 
including even Dave Fisher--except for you. 
Your middle name isn t Dave by chance is it? 
MS: It is “Not Dave." Maybe if I actually had a 
middle name, which I don't! 

CM: Okay, well then you're the one non-Dave. 
MS: You've seen the animations that are adding 
so much to the site, right? 

CM: Yeah. 

MS: We need to give credit to the industry 
professional who is really spearheading that-- 
Oliver Simonsen. He's working as an animator 


"All-Dave" | issue--now 


in Los Angeles, and he's also involved in leading 
the Cerebus 3D Animated Film project that's in 
production. We just had a CerebusTV segment 
featuring the clips from the film we use on the 
show as bumpers--at the same time that the 
trailer from the film was being viewed in Cannes. 
We need to mention Oliver, because he deserves 
all the credit for what really has become the heart 
and soul of CerebusTV--its signature. That's 
a huge part of the reputation of the show. In 
keeping with the trend for Hollywood's movers 
and shakers, he's also done a comic, Captain 
Zap. 

CM: We'll its good to get all this into this 
interview, because before the part about 


Cerebus TV, we covered a lot of stuff that was 
happening about thirty years, but this brings 
your involvement literally up to the present. 

MS: You could say it's the lifetime culmination 
of a great friendship, or conversely, its ultimate 
destruction! /Laughter] 


The Southall clan (plus 
girlfriend) stand in front of 
the 1989 Corvette used in 

glamourpuss //. 
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Eric Hoffman Interview 


Eric Hoffman is assembling a collection of 
Cerebus- and Sim-related essays for a book, so of 


course we had to talk with him. It was originally 
going to be a short conversation, but--like the 
Cerebus storyline itself--it kept going and going, 
allowing us to explore the topic in more depth, 
which was fine by us. 

The interview took place on July 15, 2010. 
It was transcribed by Craig Miller and edited by 
Hoffman and Miller. 


Miller: | I'm intrigued with your upcoming 


collection of Cerebus-related essays, but instead 
of just running an announcement, I thought it 
would be great to talk with you about it. I think 
first off, people may be wondering, who are you? 
Your announcement mentioned, "No university 
I didnt know if that meant that you 
didn 't, 


affiliation. " 
didnt have any, or the publisher 
or maybe that you didnt want 
any submissions from people 
with university affiliations. 
Hoffman: No. Now that I 
think about it, I may have 
turned some people off. 
[Laughter] Of course 
university affiliation is 
quite welcome. My 
university affiliation 
is non-existent. Pm 
not a teacher. I’m not 
affiliated with any 
specific institution. 
Lm working this 
thing independently 
out of my own 
interest and 
my own need 
to satisfy in 
some way or 
legitimize my 
own obsession 
[laughter], much 
as you have with Following 
Cerebus. 

Pll tell you a little bit about myself. I am an 
essayist, poet--I’ve published several collections 
of poetry--numerous essays on music, film, 
literature, a broad spectrum. I’ve been working 
on a book about a poet named George Oppen for 
about ten years now which is finally reaching 
the publication phase. After many, many years 
it's got a publisher interested, and I?m working 
on the final draft right now. Hopefully that will 
be out next year [2011]. That will be my first 
book of criticism. I’ve done some anthologies, 
but those appeared online. One appeared in this 


journal called Big Bridge. That was an Oppen 
anthololgy. 

So the connection between a modernist 
poet and Dave Sim? It’s very thin. /Laughter] 
I can draw a correlation in a sense that Dave 
Sim committed himself to a quarter-century- 
long single narrative, and Oppen was silent 
for a quarter century. That may be a very thin 
connection there. 

CM: As for your interest in Cerebus: did you 
start at the very beginning, or later on and then 
have to go back and catch up? 

EH: After Cerebus concluded, Sim requested 
readers send him letters of appreciation for the 
archives. One of the fascinating things about 
reading some of these letters is that it seems 
everyone who read Cerebus has an entry point, 
and there are very few people that I’ve talked 
to who began with the very first issue. It’s very 
interesting to hear the different stories people 


how old they were, and what 
it was about the comic 
that initially turned 
them on and captured 
their imagination or 
attention. 
CM: So you started 
picking up the comic with 
issue 1? 
EH: No, no. I was only a 
little over a year old when 
that came out! /Laughter] | 
didn't pick it up until--oddly 
enough it was the same year I 
discovered David Lynch's work. 
You'd appreciate that, I think. It 
was when Twin Peaks premiered 
in February 1990, and that was the 
very same month that I picked up 
my first issue of Cerebus. It was a 
red letter month in my life, the start 
of two very long obsessions. 
CM: So that was far into the series. 
I dont remember off-hand where 
Cerebus was in 1990, but it was well 
along. 
EH: I believe it was Jaka’s Story, toward the 
tail end, if I remember correctly. So I came into 
it rather far into the run. I went into the comic 
shop--it was Dragon’s Lair Comics in Omaha, 
Nebraska, and I remember the guy who worked 
there, an older guy named Ron, and I was 
bringing my usual stack of /ron Man and Justice 
League and superhero titles up to the counter, and 
he sort of grimmaced, and said, “You ever think 
of trying something a little more sophisticated 
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than these guys in tights?" or something like 
that. He threw a couple of titles at me, and one 
of them was a back issue of Cerebus. It was a 
black and white, which to my eyes I was quite 
unfamiliar with, and I recall it was the issue 
that had a moon on its cover [issue 105 from 
December 1987], and Cerebus had started his 
first ascension. He was on this tower of skulls 
that was teetering precariously somewhere in 
the universe, and there was a strange-looking 
chap with the Swamp Thing and the Man-Thing 
attached to him. /Laughter] To my thirteen-year- 
old mind, that was just too weird to be true. T 
was immediately captivated. It was so different. 
Something about it--I don't know what it was, 
but I had to check it out. 

Of course, Sim was brilliant enough to 
collect those comics in the phone books, which 
made it very easy to get where I needed to be 
where I understood what the hell was going 
on. I’m fairly certain Ron showed me that 
particular issue because of my abiding interest 
in Swamp Thing. He said to me, “Just skip the 
first book. You don't need to read it. Just pick 
up High Society." 1 think the two Church and 
State books were out as well. Of course I had 
to save up a lot of paper route money; thirteen- 
year-olds don't have a lot of cash. Well, in those 
days they didn't. Now they have more than I do. 
[Laughter] Nevertheless, | was able to get where 
I needed to be. I read it; I was totally engrossed. 
And this was heady stuff for a thirteen year old. 
I really didn't comprehend it until much later, 
but I loved the jokes. For example, at that time 
I had no idea who the Marx Brothers were. One 
thing about reading Cerebus--and this is sort of 
a side-benefit; I envy a lot of people who don't 
know what it is and read it the first time--is that 
it introduced you to a lot of other things, like the 
Marx Brothers; there's a lot of really great stuff. 
As you read the book and you start to pick up 
on all these references. Some of it was already 
there, like Moon Knight or X-Men, but as the 
comic became more visually sophisticated, there 
were a number of visual references/homages 
that I didn't pick up on until much later. Will 
Eisner, Mort Drucker, and so on. For me it was 
an education in comics. So not only was it 
marvelously illustrated, hilariously funny, and 
entirely unique, it was also a window into this 
whole world of comics, this self-consciousness 
or this understanding of comics history and 
comics form and comics medium, that I hadn't 
encountered before. I went on to read all the usual 
stuff that you had to read in the early nineties to 
be considered a sophisticated, literate comics 
fan. I read Elektra and Maus and Watchmen and 
Dark Knight and Love and Rockets. Those were 
all enjoyable, but Cerebus was this entity unto 
itself. Its regularity and its following made it 
seem like you were involved in a real community 


from ten to eight to six, or whatever: 


and this in the days before the Cerebus Yahoo 
Group. And as all of those other comics dropped 
off my pull list, Cerebus stayed on. I stuck with it 
well into college. Eventually, like many, I drifted 
away from comics. This was right around the 
time of the over-speculation bubble burst, after 
the ascension of Image. I came back to Cerebus 
around the end of Mothers and Daughters. Of 
course I had no idea what was going on again. So 
I had to go back and pick up the phone books and 
get re-oriented. That was a lot of fun. Happily, 
Mothers and Daughters revisits and resolves a 


"But what dawns on the reader, 
going back and reading all the way 
through, is just how magnificently 
coherent it is despite its being 
written and drawn over such a 
broad span of time." 


lot of the narrative threads introduced in those 
early books and at the same time disproves Ron's 
conclusion that one doesn't need to read the first 
phonebook. 

CM: On some of the Reads chapters, where the 
text sections are getting larger and larger, was 
that the point in which you were picking up the 
monthly issues, or were you able to read that 


airly quickly in the collected volume? 
, yq ; 


EH: I had the advantage of reading that in the 
collected volume--I wouldn't say in one sitting, 
because that's a lot of dialogue to get through-- 
but I would say that that book is one of the most 
under-rated. 

CM: I think so too. 

EH: | think it’s a fascinating book, what he’s 
doing there with the whole self-referentiality 
having to do with the reads themselves, and 
having that comic, in a sense, represent what a 
comic is like in the world of Cerebus, is truly 
wonderful. 

CM: I didnt really appreciate that until I went 
back and re-read it in the collected book, because 
when it was coming out month by month, I--and 
a lot of my friends who were also reading it--kept 
saying, "What's with all of the text? Get back to 
the story!" Because its a really dramatic point 
in the story. I'd be skimming the text, saying, "I 
want more comic stuff. If I want to read text, I'll 
go buy a paperback book." I wanted to know 
what was going to happen with Cerebus and 
his battle with Cirin. Each month the new issue 
would come in, and there'd be even more pages 
of text. The comic pages kept getting reduced 
"Dave, 
you're going the wrong direction here!" Finally, 
it was all collected into the phone book, and 1 
was tempted to skip the text sections again but 
decided to read it all, word for word, and at that 
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point I finally realized how brilliant it was. But 
that wait between issues, which you didn t have 
to go through— 

EH: No, I didn't have to deal with that. I know 
when Sim wrote Jaka’s Story, he used that 


"| don't think [Cerebus has] been 
matched by anything else in film, 
in literature, in television." 


incredibly baroque style to mimic Oscar Wilde, 
and that was a big turn-off for me, and that was 
actually one of the things that contributed to my 
no longer reading Cerebus, and it was Melmoth 
that drove the final nail in the coffin. 

CM: Yeah, that got some complaints at the time 
too, people saying, "Dave, c'mon!” 

EH: Exactly. We had the drawing room situation 
in Jakas Story, which in retrospect, as I’ve 
definitely gotten older and hopefully matured a 
bit, I can appreciate that story more for obvious 
reasons. There are a number of reasons why, to 
me, it's gained a little bit more as far as the level 
of my interest, taking things into consideration 
like all of the anti-feminist stuff that came later, 
and reading it through that lens, and then reading 
it through the filter of the whole Jaka/Cerebus 
relationship, and how it's contrasted with Going 
Home, and all of these things, but at the time, it 
was a slog. /Laughter] | mean, I was thirteen, 
fourteen years old. I'd just come off men in 
tights for God's sake. You know? I needed a 
little more action than that. 

CM: Since the series has ended, have you gone 
back and re-read the whole thing from start to 
finish in order to get a different perspective on 
everything? 

EH: Yes. | talk about going back and reading 
things through these different filters and lenses. 
One of the things that you realize very quickly 
is that aside from maybe the first volume, which 
Sim admits he was finding his voice, finding his 
form and owning his style, I think when you 
get toward the end of that volume, you start to 
see things become more coherent, and he starts 
to introduce what people now come to view as 
the style of Cerebus that dominated through 
the remainder of the book. But what dawns on 
the reader, going back and reading all the way 
through, is just how magnificently coherent it is 
despite its being written and drawn over such a 
broad span of time, and despite all the changes 
Sim underwent, from that first overdose on 
acid, nervous breakdown, to his transformation 
from left wing to right wing politics, the gradual 
emergence of his anti-feminism, his religious 
conversion--I mean, these are major, major life- 
changing events, and considerable changes in 
world view, and the fact that he was able to not 
only utilize Cerebus as a method of conveying 


those transformations, or using the comic to 
voice these newfound ideologies as they came 
to him or as they arrived, or as they developed, 
the fact that he was able to maintain a coherent 
narrative and to make it work, to make all 
the pieces fall together so well, it's really an 
astounding achievement. I don't think it’s been 
matched by anything else in film, in literature, 
in television. I think it's entirely unique. And I 
think that is by virtue of his being the publisher, 
the writer, the artist, other than Gerhard, having 
such a complete creative control over the comic- 
-that he never ceded that; it never came under 
dispute. With television, for instance, you have 
hundreds of people working on a narrative, and 
you have all sorts of problems that arise because 
of that. Sim’s unflinching independence allowed 
him the creative freedom to accomplish this 
unmatched narrative achievement and to take 
certain risks. The argument has been made that 
this independence and willingness to take risks 
was Cerebus’ greatest strength but also its 
greatest weakness. There are certain things that 
I think could have benefited from someone else’s 
input, warned him against taking certain risks. 
For example, the aforementioned prose in Jaka s 
Story, some of the pretentiousness of Mothers 
and Daughters, the mostly abysmal Rick s Story, 
and much of Latter Days despite its being one 
of the best drawn and lettered storylines of 
the series. But all the same, one has to respect 
Dave's willingness to take these risks. It's true 
that Cerebus benefited from its timeliness, 
namely, the advent of the direct market in the 
late seventies and early eighties, but ultimately 
it was Sim's resilience and artistic vision that got 
him all the way to issue 300. In today's market, 
I think a 300 issue run of Cerebus would be 
impossible to achieve, at least in print. 

CM: Even if he had to deal only with a publisher, 
you can imagine that when he had the success 
of bringing in Wolveroach, and sales peaked at 
36,000, or whatever, and there was the Secret 
Sacred Wars, and then later on he goes into 
Melmoth or Reads--I seem to have this vague 
recollection that Archie Goodwin approached 
him, trying to get Dave to come over to Marvel, 
or maybe it was Epic Comics--you can imagine 
that, while they may not have been able to force 
him to, you can imagine the kind of pressure he 
would have been under: “Dave, cant you bring 
Wolveroach back? We're losing people like crazy 
here! You've got to do something." But he didnt 
have those kinds of pressures, so he could tell the 
story he wanted to tell. Maybe Neil Gaiman had 
that kind of freedom with Sandman, I don t know; 
and that went only seventy-five issues. But I’m 
not sure there s anyone in the history of comics 
who $ had the freedom that Dave had. 

EH: It not only attests to his resilience and 
his ability to ward off temptation--monetary 
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temptation and all the other temptations that 
were provided to him by the major publishers 
when they courted him however briefly they did- 
-it also attests to his genius. And that's not a term 
I use frequently. Everybody who comes down 
the pike, even some of the greats, doesn’t deserve 
the title. There are very few of them; it’s a select 
company. And I think he, as a comics artist, like 
Walt Kelly, like Eisner, Carl Barks, I think you 
could very safely include him in those ranks, 
because he is a comics genius, a true master of 
the form. He has, in many ways, helped the 
form mature, as a self-publisher, and certainly 
as the publisher of a guide to self-publishing 
[laughter]--. 

Now there’s that whole dispute with Gary 
Groth about leading people astray, and ruining 
people’s lives getting them to think they could 
do what he did, and Gary Groth’s whole take 
on it was, “Well Dave, you’re the exception 
that proves the rule. Don’t let these people 
fool themselves. They need editors, they need 
publishers.” Sim didn’t. He possesses a rare 
talent that allows him to function quite capably 
without those other roles being involved, because 
he’s able to fill all those roles himself. He said 
some really crucial things about artistic integrity 
and about remaining true to oneself and true to 
one’s own vision, and not allowing that vision 
to be compromised, and Cerebus is the result of 
that. 

CM: When Cerebus ended its run, I expected 
a significant outpouring of acclaim for the 
completion of this unique and monumental 
work, Okay, I didnt expect it to be featured on 
Entertainment Tonight or CNN and Fox News, 
but I thought there would be something. But it 
seemed to kind of come and go with little notice. 
I seem to recall there was something in the 
Comics Journal-- 

EH: And it was horrible! It was mostly potshots, 
as usual. The Village Voice ran something, as 
well. “Readers of the Last Aardvark,” if you can 
believe that. 

CM: Maybe there was stuff online--I'm not 
as tuned into all the online chatter as a lot of 
people--but in print there was almost nothing. 
There wasnt this acclaim of, "Thank you Dave 
for leading the way and showing us how it’s 
supposed to be done." It was more like a shrug 
and, "Whatever." I was kind of shocked. So I'm 
wondering whether part of the rationale for the 
book is to give acclaim for this accomplishment 
that seemed to have been mostly dismissed. 
Even for comics creators that werent Cerebus 
fans per se, I sort of expected them to chime in 
with, “Thanks Dave. You gave us a goal, you 
set the bar high enough so that now we can see 
the possibilities of the medium." But there really 
wasn t any of that. 

EH: That’s part of the intent. I’m not intending 


to put together an anthology of criticism that’s 
merely a round of applause. 

CM: Oh no. But the fact that you're soliciting 
for serious--part of what gives him acclaim isnt 
people telling him that he’s all wonderful, but 
approaching it seriously as a work of art, whether 
its positively or negatively. Looking at it with a 
really critical eye--aesthetically, theologically, 
philosophically, thematically. Thats what gives 
it acclaim, not telling him how wonderful he is. 
EH: Right. “Respect me enough to criticize 
me.” 

CM: Exactly. 

EH: Getting back to the Archive letters | 
mentioned earlier, that’s largely what it was. 
An appreciation. And that’s fine. There’s much 
to appreciate. And certainly, as you’ve been 
listening to me talk, you can see I have utmost 
respect for Sim and his work. And of course 
criticism isn't necessarily negative. 

CM: Right. Its to examine something carefully 
and analytically. 

EH: And to understand just what's going on here, 
other than, okay, it's a comic book, and it's about 
an aardvark. There's a lot more going on here. 
There are a lot of different ways of approaching 
Sim's work and Cerebus in particular. There's 
the visual take on it, what he does with the comics 
form visually. What he does with the comics 
form in a narrative sense. And then all the other 
tangential aspects to it, like his relationship with 


"Art is something that should 
have historical consequence, and 
art is produced by human beings 

who lived a certain way and 
believed certain things." 


the Comic Book Legal Defense Fund, or his 
guide to self-publishing, his take on feminism, 
his take on Christianity. There are many, many 
different ways of approaching his work, all of 
which--aside from Following Cerebus--l thought 
hasn't really respected him enough to criticize 
him. Hasn't really given him the time of day. 
And I think that's very unfortunate. Because 
when you sit down and read this from beginning 
to end, you begin to see just what an achievement 
it really is. 

Douglas Wolk in his article in The Believer, 
which was reprinted in his collection of essays, 
Reading Comics, did a very good job of 
explaining the structure of Cerebus. Sim has 
commented on this a bit too. There was the 
male half and the female half. You have the 
three ascensions occurring about every hundred 
issues or so. You have the four books of Mothers 
and Daughters representing the first four books 
of Cerebus, more or less. You have Melmoth--| 
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don't buy this too much, but some people have 
talked about it--Melmoth is sort of a microcosm 
of all of Cerebus up to that point. There’s just 
some really wonderful things that are going on 
with the structure. There are also some really 
wonderful things that are going on with what he’s 
doing with panels, what he’s doing with lettering, 
really revolutionary stuff, on the level of Eisner, 


can’t understand big chunks of Pound’s Cantos 
without understanding his politics, and what was 
going on in history, and so on. The same goes for 
a large chunk of Cerebus. I don’t think you can 
separate the artist from the man. Art is something 
that should have historical consequence, and art 
is produced by human beings who lived a certain 
way and believed certain things. To remove the 
artist from the equation is equivalent to trying to 


"George at the end of Church and 
State...is really just, you know--what 
does he end up being? [Laughter]... 
It's one of the more mind-bogglingly 
convoluted plot developments in 
Cerebus." 


understand why the sky is blue and not having a 
knowledge the effects of the Earth's atmosphere 
on light. 

CM: Dave kind of forced the issue, and John 
and I tried to figure this out in one of the previous 
issues of Following Cerebus, and I’m not sure 
we quite pulled it off. But one of the key turning 


and really, I think, at times superior to Eisner. 

So the problem--and maybe this is the 
advantage of having an editor and publisher 
come in--is that he alienated quite a bit of his 
audience. And this is something that deserves 
attention. I’m certainly planning on commenting 
on it in my introduction. It’s inescapable. You 
can't talk about Cerebus without talking about 
his politics, because his book at one point 
becomes a mouthpiece for his political and 
religious beliefs. I'll draw a connection back to 
Oppen, the poet, who stopped writing when he 
joined the Communist Party because he felt as 
a party member, if he were to write poetry, he 
would have to use that poetry as a mouthpiece 
for party propaganda, and he found he couldn't 
compromise his art in such a way. As profoundly 
as he believed in Marxism, he didn't believe 
poetry should be an expression of a pre- 
conceived system of beliefs. In that sense, he 
was unique for his time. Sim is unique for his 
time, in the sense that he has no qualms of doing 
just that. And to that extent, he alienated a large 
part of his audience, and it becomes sort of the 
tail that wags the dog. Or as Douglas Wolk said, 
if all you have is a hammer, everything looks 
like a nail. At several points it has a detrimental 
effect on Cerebus. It’s also, I think, in a way 
something that makes Cerebus more interesting, 
paradoxically, in that its sort of fascinating 
to be a party to all of this--not just in Cerebus 
proper, but in his letters pages, his essays, and 
all of his other writings--sort of being a party 
to what some people call madness. /Laughter] 
Or career suicide. “Dave has lost his mind,” or 
he's a misogynist, or all of these accusations that 
repeatedly get tossed at him. Never mind his 
accomplishments or what he has done for others 
or how sanely he has conducted his affairs and 
continues to conduct his affairs. And in a way 
it's sort of reminiscent of what happened to Ezra 
Pound, with his fascination with Fascism. I’m 
not calling Sim a Fascist. Far from it. But you 
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points in the Cerebus storyline was where Dave 
shows himself drawing the Cerebus comic. He 
pulls back the curtain--I think its in Minds--he 
pulls back the curtain, and you see Dave drawing 
the comic you’re now reading. John and I talked 
about this for hours, beyond whatever we ended 
up writing. Thats a key narrative shift which 
neither of us was really happy with. 

EH: There's a level of disappointment there. 
He breaks down the fourth wall, and the escape 
element of Cerebus is lost. 

CM: Exactly. This is an overused term, but it s 
a very postmodern thing to do. You're being 
reminded that you're reading a comic book, and 
part of the fun of getting lost in fiction, is that just 


for a while you can become lost in that fiction. 


You don t have Tolkien coming in saying, "By the 
way, this is just a story about hobbits and orcs.” 
You get lost in that world. And that had happened 
in the first hundred, hundred-fifty issues of 
Cerebus, whatever, and then Dave reminds you 
that you're sitting there reading a comic book, 
and he’s drawn it for you, and it’s like, “I know 
that, but I dont want to be reminded of it when 
I'm reading the story." And once that shift 
happened, all of the real-world stuff from Dave 
was necessarily a part of the comic because he 
brought it in, and while on an intellectual level 
I understood what he was doing, and on an 
intellectual level it was completely brilliant, on 
a fun, fiction reading level, I'm going, "Oh man, 
did you really have to do that?" [Laughter] 

EH: Right. There's a pretense that gets 
introduced, and it gets in the way. It impedes 
your enjoyment of the book. I think there's an 
even more--okay, I think this whole thing about 
introducing the “Dave” character into the book- 
-and clearly it's a character; it's not him; he's 
not in this comic, which would be physically 
impossible--it’s a character he’s introduced that's 
a stand-in for himself. Many people have done 
this, and it's sort of an easy gimmicky thing to 
do. Celebrated highbrow literary authors such 
as Paul Auster did that stuff in the eighties. Big 
deal. Dave fell into that. Why, I don't know. A 
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result of his ego? Maybe deep down inside he 
knew, “Cerebus is really becoming a sounding 
board for my ideas, so I'll just go ahead and 
take that to the next level and just reiterate to 
everyone, hit them over the head with this panel 
that it's just a comic they're reading, and it's my 
comic, I wrote it," as if you didn’t already know, 
which of course you did. 

CM: And then there’ the whole section of the 
story in which Cerebus is talking to Dave. Okay, 
its an analogy: Cerebus has a creator, Dave has 
a creator. I could see it on an intellectual level; 
I just didnt enjoy it. I didnt like it when Stan 
Lee and Jack Kirby popped up in Fantastic Four 
comics, or Stan and Steve Ditko were in Spider- 
Man. It was a silly kind of thing there. But I 
still thought, "You people cant resist putting 
yourselves into the stories! " 

EH: In a way it's a disappointment. We were 
talking the other day about how the finale of 


"[Dave is] a truth-seeker... 

and I think he's finally found it 
with his unique admixture of 
Jewish/Christian/Muslim faith 
he's designed, much like those 
stained glass windows at the end 
of Lost." 


Lost was a disappointment, a bit of a copout, or 
a letdown. I think you said that you weren't sure 
how much you disliked it. It's not a question 
of whether you disliked it, just to what degree. 
I think the creators of Lost wanted to fulfill 
some narrative bargain, and it didn't work, in 
my opinion, and then you had Sim setting a 
narrative bargain with himself as well, and also 
not being able to resist the temptation, where he 
has Cerebus going through these different levels 
of enlightenment, like the onion skin being 
peeled back, each veil of Maya gets drawn back, 
and then he's suddenly party to this 
deeper meaning. He had the Mind 
Game issues in High Society, and you 
had the discussion with George at the 
end of Church and State, and then you 
come to find out that George is really 
just, you know--what does he end up 
being? [Laughter] His own evil twin 
created to reveal himself before the 
apocalypse? Or a manifestation of the 
George's subconscious fear that he's 
actually Tarim? Or the Big Round 
Glowing White Strange Thing? Or 
Suenteus Po? It's one of the more 
mind-bogglingly convoluted plot 
developments in Cerebus, mind you. 
The whole point Sim was trying to 
make was that every time he came 
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FINALLY, AFTER LONG HARD HOURS 
OF SLAVING OVER THE DRAWING 

BOARD, SPARKLING STEVE IDYCUSLY 
EXCLAIMS... 


close to the Truth it ended up being a lie--it 
seems to me like he was trying to express what 
he was going through as a person: “I previously 
was this left wing liberal who loved the ladies, 
and now I’m right wing, and the ladies are a real 
problem.” So he was going through his own 
pulling back of the veils and getting closer and 
closer to this kernel of truth, and you see that in 
his life. You see that in his writings. He’s a truth- 
seeker, and he’s constantly trying to get to this 
core idea, and I think he’s finally found it with his 
unique admixture of Jewish/Christian/Muslim 
faith he’s designed, much like those stained 
glass windows at the end of Lost [laughter], 
hybrid religious faiths. So it’s a noble quest. 
It’s one Ezra Pound was involved in. Pound too 
was constantly searching for that core mineral 
essence of existence that was going to somehow 
explain everything and get him through this life. 
He came to the miserable conclusion that it was 
an impossible task and that all of his efforts were 
a failure, maybe not a waste of time but a failure 
nonetheless. 

So naturally Sim is sitting there every day 
drawing this aardvark. He needs an outlet for 
these thoughts, to get them off his chest, and 
Cerebus became that outlet. How couldn’t it? 
He’s working six days a week, twelve hours a 
day, where else is he going to express these 
things? Cerebus came to symbolize that very 
human quest for knowledge. Now the fun thing 
about Cerebus is that Cerebus doesn’t really 
care. [Laughter] He's more put-off by all of 
these interruptions in his life, which bespeaks his 
intellectual or spiritual dearth. He more or less 
just wants to drink and have sex like any good, 
red-blooded male wants to do. And it seems like 
as Dave got closer and closer to his kernel of 
truth, which is this very ascetic lifestyle, he began 
to punish Cerebus in those last 100 issues, just a 
constant barrage of punishment for his ongoing 
stupidity that he hadn’t seen the same light as had 
Sim. And then you had “Dave” chastising him in 
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that issue 200, and it becomes quite clear what's 
around the corner, which is Sim deconstructing- 
-to use a fancy literary term--his character and 
popping one balloon after another and reducing 
him of his illusions that he's built up, delusions 
of grandeur and making him into a bartender, 
making him into Jaka's boyfriend. He becomes 
like a man-purse, a sort of diminutive furry grey 
accessory. Naturally, when he comes across a 
“real man” like Ham Earnestway he wants more 
than anything to emulate him and in so doing 
reassert his masculinity, and of course that fails 
miserably, like everything else: his failure as 
a politician, as a religious leader, and then of 
course his failure as a father. And his failure at 
the end of the book, because it’s implied that he 
hasn't learned anything, because “Dave” told 
him, “Don’t go into the light,” it’s female, and 
there he is off going into the light. There's that 
last-minute realization, but it's too late. It's left 
somewhat ambiguous, but I think that's what Sim 
was driving at. 

In the end, Cerebus is a fantastic voyage, all 
the narrative and artistic bumps aside. What he 
did--and I think this is probably the most crucial 
thing, and he was well aware of this, and this 
was very much his intention from, what was it, 
1979 on?--was to create a single narrative with 
a beginning, middle, and end, which had never 
been attempted before in the comics medium, 
which, when you think about it, it's really 
remarkable that it hadn't, because it's a form that 
lends itself to that sort of narrative undertaking. 
It’s sequential, it’s ongoing, it's elastic in that 
sense. And unlike television, it doesn't depend 
on hundreds of people and millions and millions 
of dollars to do something. So it's an incredibly 
fertile and creator-friendly way of telling a 
very long story over a long period of time, and 
he was really the first one to do that. And this 
is the whole reason for my undertaking here: 
originally, my intention was to write a book all 
by my lonesome. But after ten years of working 
on a book all by my lonesome, I needed a break. 
[Laughter] 

So I searched around for collaborators, and 
I spoke with some really wonderful and very 
thoughtful people, and tried to convince them to 
write the book with me, but what it comes down 
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didn't see fit to interview. [Laughter] I thought 
this was unfortunate, because that whole boxing 
match story would have enlivened the movie. 
And other than Following Cerebus--and this is 
not to belittle your magazine, which I think is 
a substantial magazine and serving its purpose, 
which is an appreciation of Cerebus, and also an 
attempt to unpack it and to pay it proper tribute, 
which I hope to amend as well--but I wanted 
to put together a single volume with critical 
approaches, if you will, to Cerebus, or to Sim's 
work in general. The abstracts I’ve received 
so far are very promising. I don’t want to put 
myself in the corner by naming names or titling 
titles because certainly when one is doing a 
book of this nature one runs the risk of having 
a few people drop out at the last minute, but I 
can tell you that it's a very exciting and thought 
provoking group of essays. Among the topics are 
Sim's use of black and white and its effect on its 
narrative, the *Cerebus Effect," a term that has 


O ABC 


"[Cerebus] becomes like a man- 
purse, a sort of diminutive furry 
grey accessory." 


to is, that's a very--well, you know, working with 
John Thorne--it’s very involved, and there's a 
level of trust and understanding and everything 


that can't simply be won by, *Hey, let's write 
a book together.” So my next step was, “Well, 
I really want to do something, because I think 
something needs to be said." There are all these 
books coming out, appreciations of various 
comics artists, for example Steve Ditko recently 
and a forthcoming book on Alex Toth. There was 
a documentary about Jeff Smith, who certainly 
owes much of his success to Sim, whom they 


now become part of the comics idiom, coined 
to reflect the growing complexity of Cerebus s 
narrative, my own contribution which deals with 
how Sim managed to retain coherence at the 
same time Cerebus underwent radical narrative 
changes, as well as the reasons for this change, 

(continued on page 40) 
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Mind Games 


This edition of “Mind Games, " the Following 
Cerebus /etters page, is devoted to a very 
special reader who, more than anyone else, 
nagged us about the publication of FC #12. 
Such dedication, such devotion, is rare in 
this day and age, and we truly appreciate 
it. Give us three hundred such fans, and we 
could conquer the publishing world! 

Here then, verbatim, 
McDonald 5 e-mails: 


are Lyle 


May 4, 2010 


You guys should spend less time 
blogging and more time getting your now 
year late issue out. 

Or just acknowledge that Following 
Cerebus is dead on the vine and quit 
pretending that you’re actually going to get 
issue #12 done. Cuz we all know it ain't 
never gonna happen. 

Lyle McDonald 


December 10, 2010 


You realize that 2010 is almost over, 
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Write to us at: 
Following Cerebus 
2904 Gene Lane 

Arlington, TX 76010 


e-mail: 
editors@followingcerebus.com 


right? 

Why are you maintaining the lie that 
FC is even remotely going to be published 
again? 

Lyle McDonald 


December 30, 2010 


Seriously. 

Are you retards just going to keep 
incrementing the year on issue #12 to 
pretend it’s actually coming out. 

Just let it go. Your’e done, cooked, 
Following Cerebus is done forever. 


Lyle is referring to the home page of our Web 


site, in which we kept advancing the year of 


publication of issue 12, which seemed to us 
a pretty clever thing to do, but maybe not. 
We cannot imagine the impact on Lyle 5 
life with the arrival of this issue. He should 
probably receive some kind of award for his 
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dedication, but it seems pretty clear that 
the mere publication of a new FC is reward 
enough for him. 

Thanks, Lyle! 

With that out of the way, we move on: 


Dave Sim keeps on talking about how 
he was “first” in some many things. Well, 
he wasn't as first as he thinks he was. For 
example, he maintains he was the first who 
put large blocks of text in comic. Actually, 
Phillipe Druillet from Heavy metal fame did 
that way before Sim in his "Yragael" and 
“Urm the mad" stories where whole pages 
were just blocks of text and nothing else. 
Yragael was done in 1974 and Urm in 1975. 
Sorry Sim, you lose. 

Also, I am pretty sure by now Love 
and Rockets has more pages than Cerebus. 
Maybe I should sit down and count them. 

P. Petkov 


About Last [ssue 


When Following Cerebus #11 came 
out, the countdown had begun to see who 
would succeed George W. Bush as president: 
Hilary Clinton or Rudolph Giuliani. As it 
turned out it was (SPOILER WARNING!) 
neither of them. 

I’m sure there’s a perfectly reasonable 
explanation for the three-year lapse between 
issues. A period of mourning for the last 
Sim/Gerhard collaboration--the wraparound 
cover? That sounds good; let’s go with that. 

Or we could go with the “Curse of 
12” which I really don’t know much about 
apart from the fact that Following Cerebus 
ground to a halt after issue 11 and, in the 
interim, Sandeep Atwal, my designer on 
glamourpuss and Cerebus Archive, made 
another valiant stab at published a local 
magazine, Versus, for which I contributed 
some articles and a few covers. Everything 
seemed to be going along fine and then, 
with issue 12 partly completed, he suddenly 
decided to pack it in and get a job at RIM-- 
you know, the Blackberry people. I spent the 
last week or so wrestling with the cover to 
Cerebus Archive #12, which has been sitting 


We werent aware of Dave's having ever 
claimed to have been "the first who put 
large blocks of text" in comics, so we asked 
him directly, and he said, "Uh, no. I'd 


forgotten about Druillet, but Steve Gerber 


did it with that Dreaded Deadline Doom " 
issue (Howard the Duck 4/6, September 
1977). 
As for Love and Rockets, volume 
1 (1982-1996) is "nearly 2,000 pages" 
long (according to the Fantagraphics Web 
site). Volume 2 (2001-2007) lasted only 20 
issues. Volume 3 began in 2008 and has 
produced 3 hundred-page books. Add all 
that together--let $ see, carry the 1, add the 
3, umm--yep, we're still a long way from 
6,000 pages. Also, its been a while since 
we ve read L&R, but do Jaime and Gilbert S 
(and occasionally Mario S) stories comprise 
a single massive story? 
aD 


by 
Dave Sim 


pencilled on the wall in Gerhard’s former 
studio since I don't know when. It was 
tentatively issue #9’s cover, then #10, then 
#11. I finally got it done yesterday. My part 
of it, anyway. Sandeep’s going to have a lot 
of post-production to do. It was this cover 
that just kept telescoping out in front of me. 
No matter what I got done on it, there was 
always more to do. Every problem solved 
created two more. I was never so happy to 
see the end of a job in my life. Now, I just 
have the easy part to do: the annotations on 
the interior pages. 

So, in a way, no big surprise that Craig 
sent me a fax today saying that #12 is 
seriously nearing completion at long last. | 
mean, it's a huge surprise--reading between 
the lines, Craig can scarcely believe it 
himself, and I know that I would have 
guessed “Martians land in Arizona" to be a 
more likely bit of news than FC £12 at last 
being done if you had asked me to rate them 
relative to each other earlier this morning-- 
but, given the mysterious “Curse of 12,” no 
big surprise. 

It might be a fitting ending to Following 


i ———————————————————————————À 
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We're just lucky that co-cover 


Cerebus. 
artist and interview subject, David Petersen 
of Mouse Guard, is even more famous and 
well-thought-of than he was three years ago. 


Or this might be an actual reboot. Or, as 
Craig suggested in his fax, his brain may 
explode or Ragnarok descend when the 
magazine finally leaves the printer. Post- 
issue 300, the one thing we can usually count 
on is that--whatever does happen, Martians 
landing, Craig's brain exploding, Ragnarok 
descending, (SPOILER WARNING!) a 
black man becoming President of the United 
States--the entire audience of Following 
Cerebus can be counted on to be completely 
non-responsive, a tradition now being nobly 
carried forward by the entire audience of 
glamourpuss, Cerebus Archive, and Cerebus 
TV (although glamourpuss, for reasons 
entirely unknown, does have one responsive 
reader, Johnny McPhanbot, who is solely 
responsible for filling virtually every edition 
of *glamourshots"). 

If Following Cerebus does continue, 
it will be up to Craig and whomever else 
to find something to fill it with. Three 
environments greeted with deafening 


(continued from page 37) 

the incorporation of Oscar Wilde as a character, 
Sim’s exploration of the power of art as a means 
to shape reality, which touches on the meta- 
fictional aspect of Cerebus which so bothers you, 
Craig, Cerebus as an example of modernism, 
Sim’s incorporation of the Torah into the Chasing 
YHWH section of Latter Days, the representation 
of sound and how it defines and tests the limits of 
the comic medium, the use of parody in Ricks 
Story, and a transcript of a talk given at the 
Small Press and Alternative Comics Exposition 
(S.P.A.C.E.) in 2010 that discusses the teaching 
of graphic novels in the classroom, specifically 
Judenhass. Three essays deal specifically with 
gender: Sim's interrogation of sexual categories 
as well as genre conventions, an argument against 
an overly simplistic misogynist reading of Sim's 
anti-feminism, and Cerebus as a commentary 
on genre politics. Gender seemed the most 
popular topic, as a number of the other essays 
also address the subject in some fashion. I was 
hoping to also include an essay on glamourpuss, 
but maybe it's a little too early yet for a weighted 
response. That would probably add even more 
gender discussion, so perhaps it's for the best. 
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silence are my limit, I’m afraid. 

In the wise words of Beetlejuice, 
"That's why I won't do two shows a night 
anymore. I just won't do it." 


Part of what encouraged me to try this book 
is that there's a willingness now among academic 
students to discuss pop culture. There's a whole 
cottage industry of people discussing Joss 
Whedon's stuff, for instance. I’m not saying that 
Sim has the kind of following that Joss Whedon 
has— 

CM: Nobody has the kind of following Joss 
Whedon has! [Laughter] 

EH: Exactly. But Cerebus has performed that 
sort of role for a number of people in providing 
them with this kind of obsessive--it lends itself 
well to this kind of mentality. It's a very long 
comic, and people are enticed by it for a number 
of reasons. Like Joss Whedon's stuff, it has a 
lot of different elements to it. I mean, Joss 
Whedon's got the whole feminist thing going on, 
and Sim has the anti-feminist. There's an essay 
for you! Compare. Discuss. /Laughter] 

But that was part of what encouraged me to 
do this. Why not Cerebus? I think there's a very 
good potential for putting together a serious and 
weighty and considered collection of essays that 
could do Dave Sim's work justice. 


An Editorial of Sorts 

Yes, it's been a /ong time since Following Cerebus 11. There's a temptation to ignore the delay and 
just move along, but that seems a bit bizarre. So here are a few words, in case anyone is interested. 

From the beginning, Following Cerebus has been a challenge—not even including the week-long 
blackout that engulfed our offices during the production of the first issue, or the weird glitches such as 
the first issue's cover reading “Aardvarl-Vamajeo” instead of "Aardvark-Vanaheim." We worked around 
those kinds of things. The more fundamental issues involved how to approach Cerebus as a work of art 
(which it certainly is) and as the basis for an ongoing magazine of commentary 

Having spent many, many years writing critical analyses of topics as diverse as Twin Peaks; 
Homicide: Life on the Street; the films of David Lynch, Stanley Kubrick, Terrence Malick, and Peter Weir; 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer; Xena; The X-Files; Robert E. Howard; Star Wars; and comic book and SF 
illustration, John Thorne and | thought writing about Cerebus would be a breeze. Well, not a breeze per 
se, but no more difficult than some of the other challenges (such as: trying to interpret the Red Room 
sequences of Twin Peaks; sorting out the convoluted mythology of The X-Files; or figuring out Lost 
Highway or Mulholland Drive on less then three viewings). 

Cerebus, it turned out, was an entirely different kind of puzzle. For instance, the story existed in 
a much more objective kind of fictional universe than the subjectivity of, say, Lynch's work. And unlike 
Lynch (et al.), who never gives interpretations to his films, Sim was available to explain what he meant 
with each scene. And eventually Cerebus Archive followed. So what exactly was the point of Following 
Cerebus? 

As my own writing diminished in quantity (for reasons discusses below), submissions from outside 
essayists never much materialized. Since the arrival of Following Cerebus in 2004, | have received 
more submissions for Wrapped in Plastic (which ended in 2005!) than for FC—something that surprised 
John and me. Maybe others were also discovering just how hard it was to write about Cerebus. 

The challenges of writing about Cerebus was, for me, exacerbated by the writing of David Foster 
Wallace. Here was a man who could take a “book review" and turn it into a profound analysis of some 
aspect of contemporary life. For instance “How Tracy Austin Broke My Heart" (from the 2005 collection 
of essays Consider the Lobster) begins as a review of Austin's Center Court: My Story and ends with 
a revelation about why sports autobiographies are almost always disappointing reads, lacking the 
brilliance and insight those same athletes exhibit during their competitions—is there some integral 
relationship between the two, and if so, what is it? All in fifteen pages. 

“Greatly Exaggerated” (from A Supposedly Fun Thing I'll Never Do Again) is a review of H.L. Hix's 
Morte d'Author—but not really, as in a mere seven pages DFW dissects the history of literary theory 
from the sixties through the early nineties. 

“Joseph Frank's Dostoevsky” (CtL) examines the “definitive literary biographer of one of the best 
fiction writers ever” but doesn’t stop there—before the twenty pages are up, Wallace has taken a scapel 
to the failings of modern fiction and asks why “a piece of morally passionate, passionately moral fiction 
[that is] also ingenious and radiantly human fiction” is so difficult to find among today’s Serious Novels. 

But Wallace’s non-fiction masterpiece, for my money, is “Authority and American Usage" (CtL), 
which ostensibly is a review of Bryan A. Garner's A Dictionary of Modern American Usage that originally 
appeared in Harper's. In the book collection, it appears unedited in all its 62-page glory. It is actually 
three intertwined essays: a history of the conflict between prescriptivist and descriptivist dictionaries; a 
semi-autobiographical confession/outcry of a man drilled in proper grammar since childhood; and, oh 
yeah, a review of Garner's book. Wallace weaves three fascinating essays into one blockbuster. 

These were the way analytical essays were supposed to be done, | decided. Wallace's writing 
style was uniquely his own, but the process of using reviews as jumping-off points for greater themes 
clicked with what John and | had sometimes attempted (with much less success) in those many issues 
of Wrapped in Plastic, Spectrum, and Following Cerebus. 

This would be the new bar for every essay. Pretty intimidating. 

So in addition to several other 
(boring) reasons why FC 12 has 
been delayed—the unexpected 
differences between writing about 
Cerebus versus all those other 
topics; a move to a new house; 

a needlessly prolonged custody 
battle—there was this challenge 
of setting an almost impossible 
standard, which (for me) meant 
doing a lot less writing/writing/ 
writing, and a lot more reading/ 
studying/thinking. | had learned 
enough to know that | needed to 
learn a whole lot more, and it was 
time to hit the books. 

When will Following Cerebus 
13 come out? | wish I knew.... 
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Following Cerebus hack issues still available! 
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Dave Sim & Gerhard 
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Order online at www.followingcerebus.com 
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